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Straight Talk About a 


Straight Buggy Proposition 


& You know just as well as I do that the country just now is flooded with 

cheaply constructed buggies—buggies that wont stand wear and tear. 

Such buggies are the DEAREST sort of a purchase. Money spent for a cheaply con- 

structed vehicle might as well be weighed in a tin can and tossed into the old swim- 
ming hole, as far as real benefits to YOU are concerned. Not only in the 


$50.00 COLUMBIA KING 





but in ALL of our 250 styles of vehicles and harness, are crowded the BEST thought and RIPE experience of 25 
years of successful vehicle manufacture. 


Because I’m proud of the Columbia methods, I’d like to have you study them. I know what would be the 
result of your visit to OUR factory. You’d find workmen of the highest skill; machinery thoroughly up-to-date ; 
materials of the FIRST choice, properly seasoned, and of the VERY BEST quality. 


Most mail order buggy concerns haven't a factory of their own. They simply buy up the parts in great quan- 
tities, getting a mixture of good, bad and indifferent, and with cheap labor, slap together these cheaply constructed 
parts. Such vehicles, made to sell in big lots, are really the mushrooms of the buggy world. 


If you cannot conveniently visit our factory, write me and I will frankly tell you all you want to know about 
buggy-building. 


I’ve just issued a booklet, telling all about the making of Wheels—Good Wheels and Bad Wheels. I will be 
glad to send it to you FREE of charge, if you will write me. , 


I will give you a two-year guarantee with ANY of our Colum- » Sold on 
bia vehicles, and remember our guarantee is as GOOD AS Ao 30 D 
GOVERNMENT BOND. . SS ays 
| FREE Trial. 


Guaranteed 
Two Years. 


Not only that, but you can put it to an actual test FREE for 
30 days after you receive it. 


I’d like to send you our latest illustrated calalog. It is FREE 
and your address on a postal card brings it to you. 


It shows 250 styles of buggies from $33-75 up. 
Surreys, phzetons, stanhopes, driving wagons, business 
wagons, harness and saddles—all at prices bound to 
interest you. 


J. J. BECKER, Gen. Manager, 
Columbia Mfg. and Supply Co., 


806 Vandalia Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FARMERS’ MEETINGS YOU SHOULD ATTEND. 


Programmes of North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, and Virginia 


State Farmers’ Institute—List 


of North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes 


—Go: and Don’t Forget to Take Your Wife. 


Messrs. Edtors: I take special 
pleasure in sending you the  pro- 
gramme of the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Convention. This is an or- 
ganization that promises in the near 
future, in conjunction. with the other 
forces which are continually at work, 
to play a most important part in 
building up and advancing the 
State’s agricultural interests. 

This programme offers to all who 
attend these meetings such a treat 
in the way of practical facts and 
information as could be obtained in 
“no other way than through such 
men as have consented to assist in 
making this the largest, most intcr- 
esting and beneficial Farmers’ Con- 
vention ever held in the State. A 
glance at the programme will con- 
vince anyone that this is to be no 
ordinary meeting, but one that no 
farmer in the State can afford to 
miss. 

J. C. KENDALL, 
Secretary State Farmers’ Convention. 


Programme North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Convention. 
Tuesday, July 10—Noon Sess‘on. 

Opening Address.—Commissioner 
of Agriculture, S. L. Patterson. 

Address of Welcome.—Gov. R. B. 
Glenn. 

Response.—-President C. C. Moore. 


Afternoon Session, 3 O'’ciock: Agri- 
cultural Outicok in North Carclina. 
Ten Years of Progressive Agricul- 

ture—J. Bryan Grimes. 

The Coming cf Live Stock—aA. C. 

Green. 

Cattle Ticks Must Go—Dr. Tait 

Butler. 

The Farm Garden an Important 

Small Industry—Prof. H. H. Hume. 
Farm Pouliry—J. S. Jeffrey. 

Mule Raising—Dr. E. B. Wilcox, 

Office of Experiment Stations, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


Evening Session, 8 O'clock: Prob- 
lems in Feeding Farm Animals. 
Fundamental Problems in Feeding 

Beef Animalis—C. D. Harris. 

The Efficiency of Home-Grown 

Feeds—aA. L. French, 
Address—Hon. Ed. H. Webster, 

Chief of Dairy Division, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 


Wednesday, July 11th. 


6. a. m.—Trip over the College 
Farm. 





Morning Session, 10 a. m. 
Programme for Tobacco Farmers. 
Programme for Cotton Farmers. 
Programme for Dairy Farmers. 
Programme for Women, 


Afternoon Sessision, 2 p. m.: Prob- 
lems in Soil Management. 

Better Methods of Farming—Prof. 
C. M. Conner, Vice-Director Florida 
Experiment Station. 

Home Testing of Soil by the Basket 
Method—John C. Britton. 

Alfalfa—T. B. Parker. 

Farm Tools and Implements—D. 
W. Thorpe. 

Dignifying Your Calling—Col. H. 
C. Dockery. 


Evening Session, 8 p. m.: Problems 
in Crop Culture. 
The Breeding and Selecting of 
Seed—cC. B. Williams. 
Important Steps in Cultivation—B. 
S. Walton. 
Corn, a Crop for All Farmers—R. 
W. Scott. 
Thursday July 12, 7 a. m.: Visit to 
the Poultry Farm. 


Morning Session, 10 a. m. 


Programme for Tobacco Farmers. 
Programme for Cotton Iarmers. 








Programme for Dairy Farmers.’ 
Programme for Women. 

Noon: General Session. 
Election of Officers. 
Closing Exercises. 


Papers and Addresses to be Given at 
the Departmental Meetings. 


Following are some of the subjects 
and speakers for the Departmental 
meetings Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings. 

Present Conditions of 
Culture—T. N. Allen. 

The Cotton Situation—R. W. Liv- 
ermore. 

Cotton Growing—S. H. Hobbs. 

The Tobacco Situation—John S. 
Cuningham. 

Can Dairying be Made Profitable 


Tobacco 





on the Average Farm?—R. H. 
Gower. 

Dairying as I Know It—N. B. Wat- 
kins. 


Points for the Small Dairymen— 
Prof. Davis. 

What Dairying Has Done for Me 
—A. C. Green. 

Retail Milk—J. H. Bostian. 

Address—Prof. B. H. Rawl, Dairy 
Expert, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Some Problems of the 
School—Supt. Z. V. Judd. 

Co-Operation of Mother and Teach- 
Miss Viola Boddie. 

Gernis in the Household—Dr. F. L. 
Stevens. 

Small 
Grimes. 

Home Nursing—Dr. Delia Dixon 
Carroll. 

Do not forget the Educational But- 
ter Contest. Fifty dollars to be given 
away in prizes for good dairy butter. 
For information address Secretary 
State Dairymen’s Association, West, 
N. C. 

Railroads have offered a one first 
fare plus 25 cents round trip from 
all points in North Carolina, sold 
July 9th-10th, final limit July 14th, 
1905. 

Meals and room can be had at the 
College at $1.00 per day. 

Cc. C. MOORE, President. 

J. C. KENDALL, Secretary. 


Country 


er 





Economies—Mrs. Walter 


The First Educational Butter Contest 
*  —Premium List. 


Class A Dairy Prints.—Butter to 
be made by exhibitor on farm. Ex- 
hibit to consist of two pounds of 
prints. 

Premium: 
$4.00. 

Class B Dairy Tubs.—Butter to be 
made by exhibitor on farm. Exhibit 
to consist of not less than five pounds 
of butter in a tub, box or fancy pack- 
age. 


First, $6.00; second, 


Premium: First, $6.00; second, 
$4.00. 
Class C, Sweep-Stakes.—To the 


butter scoring the highest in the sep- 
arate entry, to be marked ‘‘for sweep- 
stakes,’’ an _  eight-bottle Babcock 
Tester, valued at $12.00, will be 
awarded. Butter can be exhibited in 
any style desired. 

Premium given by Creamery Pack- 
age Company, Chicago, III. 

Class D.—The Zenner Disinfectant 
Company of Detroit, Michigan, have 
offered a Zenoleum Comp-Air Brass 
Sprayer, valued at $6.50 to the dairy- 
man who exhibits the best cheese 
made by exhibitor on the farm. 

D. H. Burrell & Company, Little 
Falls, N. Y., have offered a four-bot- 
tle Facile Junior Babcock Tester val- 
ued at $5.00, to the dairyman who 
will furnish the most complete and 
systematic record of his dairy oper- 
ations. 

Also a two-bottle Facile Babcock 





Tester, valued at four dollars to the 
dairyman presenting the most com- 
plete yearly record of his herd. 


Rules Governing the Dairy Exhibit. 


1. Exhibits will be received not 
later than 10 a. m. Wednesday, July 
11th. 

2. No exhibit to receive a reward 
in more than one class. 

3. If the butter is sent by express, 
charges must be prepaid. 

4. Should two entries in the same 
class score alike, the prize will be 
divided. 

5. No entry fee will be charged. 

6. Address all packages for dairy 
exhibit and letters relating thereto to 
J. C. Kendall, West Raleigh, N. C. 


PROGRAMME VIRGINIA STATE 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 





It is to be Held at Roanoke, July 
10th, 11th and 12th. 


Tuesday, July 10th—Morning Session 


9.00—Call to Order by President, 
J. Hoge Tyler. 

Invocation by Dr. W. C. Campbell, 
Roanoke. 

Address of Welcome.—Col. James 
P. Woods, Roanoke. 

Response on Behalf of the Farmers 
of Virginia.—Hon. Carter Glass, 
Lynchburg. 

9.30.—Shorthorns as a Factor in 
Our Cattle Industries—Hon. B. O. 
Gowan, Assistant Secretary American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Discussion, 

10.30—Building up  Virginia— 
Hon. L. E. Johnson, President Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad, Roanoke; 
Hon. M. V. Richards, Land & Indus- 
trial Agent, Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,; Hon. J. W. White, 
Land & Industrial Agent Seaboard 
Air Line, Portsmouth. 

Discussion. 

11.30—The Practical Management 
of Farm Poultry—Cal Husselman, 
Roxbury; James D. Mason, Gladys. 

Discussion. 








Afternoon Session. 


1.30—Success with Alfalfa, Clover 
and Other Legumes—Dr. Meade Fer- 
guson, Bacteriologist, Virginia Ex- 
eriment Station, Blacksburg. 

Discussion: S. C. Coggin, Rust- 
burg; C. E. Fahrney, Timberville; H. 
B. Smith, Jr., Hanover. 

2.30—Fruit Growing as a Busi- 
ness—Dr. John R. Guerrant, Gallo- 
way; Geo. E. Murrell, Fontella; Prof, 
H. L. Price, Horticulturist, Virginia 
Experiment Station, Blacksburg. 

Discussion. 

3.30—Management of Farmyard 
Manure, Prof. R. J. Davidson, Chem- 
ist, Virginia Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg. 

Discussion. 

4.30—The Improvement of Seed- 
Corn—Hon. J. H. C. Beverley, mem- 
ber of State Board of Agriculture, 
First Congressional District, Chance. 

Discussion: Mr, P. O. Vanatter, in 
charge of field experiments, Virginia 
Experiment Station, Blacksburg; A. 
O. Lee, Hickory; W. H. Turner, 
Afton. 

5.00—The Practical Value of an 
Agricultural Education, F. S. Walker, 
Orange; J. H. Squires, Blacksburg; 
W. D. Dunn, Rapidan. 

Discussion. 


Night Session. 


7.30—The Improvement of the 
Rural Schools—Hon. J. D. Eggleston, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond. 

8.30—Recent Investigations in 
Stock Feeding, Illustrated—Prof. An- 
drew M. Soule, Dean and Director 
Virginia Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg. 

Discussion: W. C. Hoover, Timber- 
ville. 








Wednesday, July 11--Morning Session 


8.30—Relation of Fertilizers to the 
Production of Tobacco, Mr. E. H. 
Matthewson, West Appomattox. 

The Growing and Handling of To- 
bacco in Its Various Stages, Hon. J. 
M. Barker, Member of State Board 
of Agriculture, Fifth Congressional 
District, Axton. 

Discussion: Dr. T. W. Evans, Con- 
cord Depot. 

9.30—-The Feeding and Manage- 
ment of Lambs——Hon. Jos. E. Wing, 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 

Discussion. 

10.830—-The Improvement of the 
Soil and the Maintenance of Fertility 
—Prof. W. F. Massey, Editor Practi- 
cal Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion: Prof. J. S. Miller, Em- 
ory; T. O. Sandy, Burkeville; Dr. C. 
U. Cravatt, Port Royal. 

11.830—Election of Officers and 
Vice Presidents for the Congressional 
Districts. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 





Afternoon Session. 


1.30—Dairy Economics: Dairying 
as a Business—Prof. Ed. H. Webster, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D, C.; Hon. A. R. Scott, 
member of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Third Congressional District, 

Milk Selling—-Wm. W. Jackson, 
Farmville. 

Discussion. 

2.30—Some Common Diseases of 
Live Stock—Dr. Geo. C. Faville, Nor- 
folk. 

Discussion: Dr. John Spencer, Vet- 
erinarian, Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Blacksburg; Dr. W. G. Chris- 
man, Charlottesville. 

3.30—Profitable Prices for Farm 
Crops—Hon. C. Hayes Taylor, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Discussion: C. N. Stacy, Amelia; 
Hon. A. F. Thomas, Lynchburg; R. 
G. Koiner, Staunton. 





Night Session. 


7.80—The Relation of the Press to 
Agriculture—Hon. A. B. Williams, 
Editor News-Leader, Richmond, Va.; 
Hon. J. F. Jackson, Editor Southern 
Planter, Richmond; Hon. T. D. Har- 
mon, Editor National Stockman and 
Farmer, Pittsburg, Pa. 

8.30—-What the Country Offers a 
Young Man-——Hon. Jos. E. Wing. 


Thursday, July 12: Excursion to Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station. 











Arrangements have been made for 
a special train to convey all bona fide 
members of the Institute and farmers 
in attendance free of charge to 
Blacksburg on a tour of inspection of 
the College of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Station located at that 
point. A special train will leave 
Roanoke at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
reaching Blacksburg about 10 
o’clock. An address of welcome will 
be delivered to the delegates by 
President J. M. McBryde on behalf 
of the College. Lunch will then be 
served in the College dining hall, 
after which the delegates will be di- 
vided into groups and_ escorted 
through the buildings and over the 
grounds, 

The several gentlemen who are 
specialists in these various depart- 
ments and in personal charge of the 
work will meet the delegates after 
lunch and accompany them through 
their respective departments. 

The special train will leave Blacks- 
burg for Roanoke promptly at 5.00 
o’clock and all delegates who expect 
to return that night must be at the 
station promptly at the time indi- 
cated. 

Remember that any farmer in Vir- 
ginia can become a member of the 
Institute on the payment of $1.00, 
and that the railroads have made a 
special low rate. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Secretary. 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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SOIL MAKING. 


The One and Only Way to Help Nature Build Up Our Worn Lands is 
Through Stock Farming—No. 30 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: Nearly every one 
at all posted on matters pertaining 
to the farm will concede that high- 
class stock farming is one of the most 
rapid means we Can employ for the 
rejuvenation of worn lands; but I 
want to go a little farther than this 
and say that this class of farming is 
about the only means we have that 
we muy profitably employ in the mak- 
ing of new soils. 


By High-Class Stock Farming, 


I mean the production of all manner 
of plants rich in stock food value, 
by the most economical methods we 
may be able to employ; every pound 
of these foods produced to be fed to 
animals of the highest type of their 
class; the manure resulting from this 
feeding to be saved in the best possi- 
ble manner and applied to the land 
so there will be the minimum of loss 
of plant food value. 


A Practical Wlustration. 


Let us first take a trip to the fields 
and examine closely some of our best 
stock food plants while growing. Dig 
a trench eighteen inches or two feet 
deep in the clover field when the crop 
is in full bloom, wash the soil away 
on one side of this trench; now select 
a clover plant, begin at the crown 
and follow it down into the upper 
soil through this down deep into the 
sub-soil. What is the business of 
these minute rootlets that are bur- 
rowing down into this hard insolu- 
ble portion of the soil? 


What the Clover Roots Are Doing. 


Well, in the first place, they are 
Nature’s little sub-soilers; second, 
they are her well-diggers; third, they 
are her soil-aerators; fourth, they 
are her rock crushers, working 
through and around these hard parti- 
cles rendering their dormant plant 
food soluble and sending it up to be 
stored in the great tap root, thus 
making it available for use later. 

Coming back to the upper soil, we 
notice all over the larger roots rough 
looking bunches. In these is stored 
the nitrogen the plant has stolen from 
the air. Thus we find the plant to 
be a robber both from above and be- 
low, but all for the good of the far- 
mers. 

Feed the Hay Yourself. 


Suppose we cut the part of the 
plant growing above ground and sell 
it as hay: we have given to the buyer 
not only the entire food value, but 
more than half the manurial value 
of the entire plant. On the other 
hand, we haul the hay to the barn, 
combine it with other food stuffss, 
use the poorer portions of the rough- 
ness produced on the farm as absorb- 
ent. When this shall all have been 
utilized by the animals, it is returned 
and carefully spread on the land, and 
we have added a thin layer of soil 
to mother earth. Even more, we have 
aided her to keep what soil she al- 
ready possessed by furnishing her 
with a mulch to cover her bare spots, 
preventing washing, ete. More than 
this, we have provided the best 
means for conserving the rainfall, al- 
lowing the water to penetrate the 
soil, rendering it available for the 
use of future crops. 


Beating Nature at Soil-Making. 


In this method of soil-making, we 
are following Nature’s plan, except 


that we go her one better and obtain 
the stock-food value of the dead 
Plants before returning them to the 
earth from which they spring. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
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VALUE OF A COW AND HOW TO 
DETERMINE IT. 





The Weight of the Milk and the But- 
ter She Makes is the True Test. 


In undertaking to place an esti- 
mate on the value of a cow the exact 
amount of milk and butter fat pro- 
duced should be determined. 

Most people when estimating the 
value of a cow will be largely influ- 
enced by the statements made by the 
owner of the number of gallons of 
milk she will produce. This informa- 
tion is usually very misleading, as 
most persons do not take into consid- 
eration the foam in milk, and again, 
the party wishing to sell a cow will 
sometimes exaggerate as to her pro- 
duction as well. 

The milk from a cow, as usually 
measured, should not be given any 
consideration, but to know the exact 
amount of milk a cow gives it should 
be weighed with an accurate scale; 
foam adds nothing to the weight of 
milk. When the milk from a cow is 
weighed morning and evening, then 
her daily production can be esti- 
mated, but it is better to know the 
weight of milk produced for a num- 
ber of consecutive milkings and to 
take an average of these for deter- 
mining her daily production. 

After determining the amount of 
milk produced per day in pounds and 
ounces, then one should know the av- 
erage butter fat contained therein. 
This can be determined by taking a 
sample from each milking, and from 
about five consecutive milkings, put- 
ting these samples together and de- 
termining the per cent of butter fat 
in this composite sample. This will 
be an average per cent of fat for the 
time during which the samples were 
taken. From the average daily pro- 
duction of milk and the average per 
cent of fat the average amount of fat 
produced daily can be ascertained. As 
six pounds of butter fat thus deter- 
mined will make about seven pounds 
of butter, the value of the milk for 
butter-making purposes can be deter- 
mined. As butter fat is the founda- 
tion of cream, the value of the milk 
put into cream can be estimated. 
While this method does not give any 
idea of the amount of milk and but- 
ter fat a cow will produce during her 
milking period, it does show how 
much she is producing in butter or 
cream for the time being. 

No dairyman should be without 
this record of each one of his cows at 
any time. It will enable him to know 
when a cow is. not producing an 
amount which justifies her keep, and 
she can then be replaced with a bet- 
ter cow. Where records are kept as 
has been suggested at the end of the 
milking period the amount of milk 
and the amount of butter fat from 
each cow can be estimated and her 
value for that period pretty closely 
determined. 

WM. D. SAUNDERS, 
Dairyman Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Blacksburg. 





Making High-Priced Pork. 


Several years ago, when a so- 
journer in New York, I discovered 
that the cured meat bringing the 
highest price was cured ham. When 
I came to North Carolina I looked in- 
to the ham business and found that 
such hams were made from hogs that 
hustled for their living on roots, 
grass and mast. They were finally 
fed some grain and killed at eighteen 
months old, when a Western feeder 
would call them about half fat. 

The meat of these hogs, when prop- 
ly cured, makes prime breakfast ba- 








con, hams, shoulders and sausage, 
Such hogs and meat are unprofitable 
to raise on corn at twenty-five cents 
per pound cured, if they had to be 
fed so long on grain. To produce 
meat as nearly like that as possible 
with pure-bleod pigs six to nine 
months old, fed on grain and grass, 
was the problem that revolved itself 
in my mind. 

The pig three months and under 
will make the best pig meat, and the 
hog nine months old makes the best 
ham, shoulder and bacon, because, if 
grown right, the meat is solid and 
yet tender. The Durocs at these ages 
will average one pound net for every 
day old, and do it with continuous ex- 
ercise and hustling, which promotes 
health and the formation of a large 
proportion of lean to fat. 

The breeding stock and pigs should 
have all they will eat of protein food, 
such as clover, pea or bean vines, 
rape and fodder corn, with green ears 
on. All of these cut green and nice- 
ly cured, then cut up very short and 
steamed or cooked, are greedily eat- 
en and are almost as good feed as 
pasture. The grain feed to make the 
best meat is wheat bran with the 
middlings, oats, peas, beans, rye or 
buckwheat, any or all of these ground 
for one-half, and corn-meal as othe. 
half, of the ration. When fattening 
in the fall, these mixed with the cut 
feed and all cooked together, make 
an all-round ideal ration to produce 
the solid meat we want. 

What these hogs under one year 
old with plenty of exercise will con- 
sume of this kind of food, and what 
they will produce from it, would sur- 
prise some of our exclusive corn-feed- 
ers and lard manufacturers. The 
South can raise an enormous quantity 
of this kind of feed and produce pork 
at a cost 50 per cent less than they 
now pay for Northern pork, and get 





better meats.—Samuel Archer, Ire- 
dell Co., N. C. 
Meat Production in the South. 


The Washington Post remarks that 
if at any time the people of the South 
have suffered either in their stomachs 
or in their pockets because of the 
high price or the unwholesome char- 
acter of the Chicago meat products, 
they have only themselves to blame, 
as there has never been the smallest 
reason why they should not feed 
themselves from their own herds, 
flocks, dairies and barn-yards. 

The Times-Dispatch made much 
the same remark several days ago. 
It is gratifying to know, however, 
that the Southern States are greatly 
increasing their live stock products. 
It is estimated that such products in- 
creased in value $142,000,000 from 
1890 to 1900. Seven of the South- 
ern States raised 50,000,000 chick- 
ens, 2,500,000 geese, and 1,500,000 
ducks annually. They produce 200,- 
000,000 pounds of butter, and the to- 
tal value of their animal products 
is said to be $250,000,00 a year. 

As for Virginia, her hog meat is 
famous the world over, and her beef 
and mutton have no superior. Meats 
with the Virginia label always pass 
inspection. — Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


HAY PRESS *65 


Simplex horse power press, lightest, 

simplest press built. Great strength, 

bales anything. four to eight tonsa day. Full guar 
antee. Postal us to-day for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
5 You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Oburn at a 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Business 
Integrity. 








There is nothing that gives as much 
confidence as square and fair dealing 
with the public. 

We do not use any form of fake 
schemes in our business. 

We have never lowered the art of 
piano building to the mere level of a 
money-making traffic. 

We have never sacrificed tone, qual- 
ity and perfect workmanship for ex- 
pense. 

We have never made cheap pianos 
and never will. 

The reputation of our pianos has 
been gained by merit alone, the stand- 
ing of our firm by business integrity. 

The mere possession of a Stieff piano 
puts the seal of supreme approval up- 
on the musical tastes of its owner. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Southern Wareroom: 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C.H. WILMOTH, Mgr. 


Mention this paper when you write. 





























THE ROYAL LINE. 
, THIS IS THE ROYAL 
VOLUNTEER 
DISC PLOW 


that plows any soil. Has never failed. Turns 
square corners making a perfect seed bed. 
Adjustable beams, adjustable discs, in fact, 
allnecessary adjustments. May be used with 
from one to six discs. We will prove it bet- 
ter than ali others by actual work in the 
field. Don’t fail to write for free circulars 
and description. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
Department J. Chattanooga, Tennessee. 











-. LET THE... 


SPOTLESS WASHER 


DO YOUR WORK. 
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30 DAYS FOR NOTHING 
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HIS fs the best Washing Machine on the mar- 
ket. WE KNOW IT IS. Or, if not, we 
would not L. willing to ship it to you ALL 
CHARGES PAID andallow you to useit 30 DAYS 
FREE, testing it in every way to prove thatitis 
the BEST and CHEAPEST Washer offered at any 
price. But we have sold thousands of these 
machines and we know that we can depend on them 
to do all we claim they will do. So if after you 
have used one of them 30 days FREE and find that 
it is just the thing you want, we will make the 
terms of payment 


” VERY EASY FOR YOU 


and you can re away from the washboard FOR- 
EVER. PLEASE do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of this FAIR PROPOSITION, for we want 
to prove to you that you cannot find an equal to our 
SPOTLESS WASHER. | Ball-bearing which 
makes it the lightest running mac hine made, 
Made of the finest VIRGINIA WHITE CEDAR, 
Steam tight—never comes loose. Mechanism all 
enclosed—no danger of hands or clothing being 
caught. 

Send a postal card to-day and we will eend 
you our SPOTLESS WASHER free for 30 days with 
all Freight Charges Paid. You will be under no 
obligations to keep the machine if you do not 
think it is the greatest invention of the age. We 
willl pay all transportation charges back if you do 
not decide to keep it yourself. There are no 
strings to this offer. 


Address SPOTLESS CO., inc. 


Box 364 ACRICHMOND, VA. 
Box 564, CHICAGO, ILL. Box 89, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TO MR. AND MRS. FARMER. 


President Moore Urges Them to Attend the North Carolina Farmers’ Con- 


vention 


Next week we will 
have the biggest meeting of the farm- 
ers ever held in North Carolina. 

The farmers of North Carolina will 
hold their Annual Convention on July 
10th to 12th at the A. & M. College 
West Raleigh. 

When you read the program for 
the occasion you will see that it has 
required much time and great care to 
select and secure such an array of in- 
telligent men to present the great va- 
riety of subjects. 

There is a treat in store for every 
one who will come to this Conven- 
tion. 

I am 


Mrs. Farmer: 


with 
are 
about 


personally acquainted 
nearly all the speakers. They 
men of ability and know all 
the subjects they are to talk on. 

Mrs. Farmer, if your husband is in- 
terested in his business, if he is in- 
terested in better methods on the 
farm, if he is interested in the agri- 
cultural progress of our State, if he 
would like to join the real workers 
who are trying to put North Carolina 
at the head of the list in everything 
pertaining to agriculture—in fact, if 
you are wedded to a farmer who is 
a farmer, send your husband to the 
Convention. 

An opportunity to gain informa- 
tion on subjects so vital to our oc- 
cupation should not be permitted to 
pass unnoticed. I do hope you will 
fix the old man up a little better than 


he looks when he is in the field at 
work, give him permission to leave 
home for three days, buy a ticket for 
him, tag him for Raleigh, and put 
him on the cars—that’s all. 
* * * 

Mr. Farmer: I do not want any 

one to think that this is a Conven- 


tion of fancy farmers or town farm- 
ers, for it is not. 

Tt is to be a Convention of men 
who go into the field and who know 
‘see from haw,’’ who can tie a hame- 
string, can adjust a plow, run a 
straight furrow, grind an axe, carry 
a mule—in fact, just ordinary every- 
day, common clod-hoppers. So put 
on ae clean shirt and the Sunday 
clothes, after you have been to the 
creek, and go to the Convention— 
you will be as good as anybody there 
and will hear something that will 
help you to put a bath tub in your 
house, so you will not have to go to 
the creek every time you want to 
clean up. 

Your wife will enjoy a trip to Ra- 
leigh. She is not ashamed to go with 
you; she will be benefited by all she 
will hear in the department for wo- 
men under the direction of Mrs. F. 
L. Stevens. And I am sure, too, the 
good lady will be pleased to see the 
dairy department with the Babcock 
tester, cream separator, churns, but- 
ter worker, ete. And you know she 
will be delighted to go over the poul- 
try plant with Mr. Jeffrey and hear 
him tell how to have fried chicken 
every day. 

I shall expect to shake hands with 
each of you; please do not disappoint 
me. Cc. C. MOORE, 
President North Carolina Farmers’ 

Convention. 


Sow Peas Now. 

Messrs. Editors: The cotton in 
our section planted on pea stubble is 
looking so well—so far ahead of the 
other cotton—that I can’t resist the 
temptation ‘to tell your readers about 
it. Talking to a neighbor on this 
subject recently, we agreed that we 
had made a serious mistake in not 
adopting a good system of rotation 
of crops long ago; but we have our 
eyes opened now to see the great 


Next Week. 


advantage of this comparatively new 
plan in our section. 

Of course where one has a large 
dairy, or a livery stable to furnish 
animal manure in abundance, he can 
make fine crops without much sys- 
tem of rotation; but the ordinary 
farmer cannot attain much without 
it. For general farming in this sec- 
tion, a good rotation is: (1) cot- 


ton followed 
followed (3) 


(2) by corn and peas, 
by wheat or oats and 
peas and (4) back to cotton. As f 
have a good deal of creek bottom 
land for corn, I vary this some on a 
large part of my farm, leaving out 
the corn and sowing to small grain 
and peas two years in succession and 
back to cotton for two years. This 
is more convenient where you do not 
need the corn for home use. 

JOHN McDOWELL. 





Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
HOG CHOLERA. 


Dr. Butler Urges That the Govern- 
ment Formula May Be Useful But 
is Never to Be Trusted as a Sure 
Preventive. 

Referring to the articles by your 
correspondent, Mr. I. C. Wade, on the 
subject of hog cholera, I wish to of- 
fer one word of caution and earnest 
protest. 

Even the intimation or suggestion 
that the so-called Government ‘‘pre- 
ventive’’ or ‘‘cure’’ for hog cholera 
will either prevent or cure that dis- 
ease, is dangerous. I earnestly ask 
that the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer be not misled into any false 
feeling of security through the use of 
this or any other remedy for the pre- 
vention or cure of hog cholera. 
Their only safety lies in eternal vig- 
ilance in their efforts to keep out 
the ‘‘contagion’’ of hog cholera, and 
any sort of reliance placed on any 
other measures will surely lead to 
disastrous results in the end. I have 
known several herds of hogs almost 
completely wiped out that were own- 
ed by men who had Mr. Wade’s con- 
fidence in this quack remedy inno- 
cently suggested by the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry as possi- 
bly of some value in the treatment 
of hog cholera. The author of this 
shot-gun prescription did not him. 
self claim that it was either a pre- 
ventive or cure for hog cholera. 

TAIT BUTLER. 





Crooked Rows. 


It is painful to see so many crook- 
ed cotton and corn rows in fields. No 
one in all our history perhaps ever 
saw so many. We were raised on a 
farm. Straight rows are expected 











SILAS SA 


{TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
mentsof science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Ex- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 
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Young Men wishing to Study 
Law should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College. : : : : : 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEwsoom, Registrar, 





DURHAM, N. C. 
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A Big Difference 


One Minute’s Washing as compared to 
at least fifteen. Wouldn't you like to save 
at least fourteen minutes twice a day? 
One minute with a cloth and brush cleans 
the absolutely simple Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separator bowl shown in the upper 
picture. It takes fifteen minutes to halfan hour 
with a cloth and something to dig out dents, 
grooves, corners and holes to clean other 
bowls—one of which is shown in lower picture. 














Washed in 1 minute 


Count the pieces — notice the dif- 
ference—and you'll understand why the 
one who has to do the cleaning prefers the 
simple Sharples Tubular. 

There are other advantages just as much 
in favor of the Tubular. Write today for 
catalog V-283—it tells you all about the gain, 
use, and choice of a separator. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. 











Chicago, Hl. Washed in 15 to 30 minutes 














They are things of beauty. The late 
Judge Dillard was once a plow boy. 
When a young man came to matricu- 
late in his law school he was wont to 


RICHMOND. VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities, 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 














ask him if he could run a straight 

furrow. If the answer was in the af- Cae - 
firmative it always pleased him. But js tL yo 

we are getting too far afield. It is Ot 





very painful to us to see unequal and 
crooked rows. Why is it that there are 
s0 many this year? The most satis- 


(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
School, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 


factory answer is that more inexperi- a. Address King’s Business College, 
enced plow-boys are in the field than iameh” Deabiobaciea, Gheetoned ln 
, 


heretofore. The men are off at other 
work and boys are running the plows. 
It is no sign of degenerating pride 


ship, etc., by mail.) 





Institute for 









——™s College 


in the looks of farms. For our part, | Young 

we are so constituted we shall be } Semeur PEACE Courses 
candid and say we would make a loud | tory of High Standard 
and long complaint if the fields of | Music. The aoe Gnteiegee 
crooked rows were ours.—Rev. R. P. a chin Pei... EE 
Law, in Lumberton Robesonian. Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 














Secure Rooms now for the 47th Term of 


—WHITSETT INSTITUTE- 


Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of patronage. 
ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, Telegraphy, ete. Noted for Health. 
Total expense per term of fivh months from $50 to 365. Both sexes. 
ships. Graduates in great demand. Full particulars in beautiful catalogue free. 
dress the President, 


Literary, Busi- 
New Buildings. 
2% free scholar- 
Ad- 





W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 
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Louisburg College 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1906-’7. 





The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions, a happy home, 
Christian intluences, a liberal culture, and a thorough education at a moderate cost. 
Excellent advantages for music, Intermediate Department, with special care of 


younger girls. 
NORMAL COURSE 
especially prepared for young women fiitting themselves for public and graded 
school work. Ample grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of this 
School is its individual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 


LOUISBURG, N. C. PRESIDENT. 








The Seventy-third Session will begin 
29th. Sixteen independent * Schools,” 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, 


WOU VOC VOU VOUS VOUT VEU TVUAUVUU 
phy, Bible, Law, Medicine, 


Biological, Chemical, and 
tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 
The Gymnasium is well appointed. C O [ [ [ ( E 
ready for the coming session. 
Kx penses very moderate. Address 
s 
President W. L. POTEAT, 


Abundant baths. A new Infirm- 
WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


August 
embrac- 
Philoso- 
Education, ete. 
Physical Labora- 








ary with modern fittings will be 
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““NO MOSQUITOES, NO MALARIA.”’ 


The Story of How the Mosquito Theory Came, 
of the Health 


Proved Conclusively—No. 1 
Lewis. 


A short time ago the writer was 
requested by the Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to write for his pa- 
per a series of articles on the pre- 
vention of the most important pre- 
ventable diseases. As the _ State’s 
Health Officer, I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity to reach so large 
a number of our intelligent citizens 
as are included in his subscription 
list. As especially pertinent at this 
season of the year, we will begin 
with— 


The Prevention of Malarial Fevers. 


In order to understand how to pre- 
vent a disease, it is necessary to 
know something about its nature and 
cause. We will, therefore, first con- 
sider briefly the nature and cause of 
the disease under consideration. 

The old idea of malaria, general- 
ly adopted by the medical profession, 
was that it was a kind of gas or 
miasma exhaled from marshes and 
swamps, and especially active at 
night—hence the supposed danger 
of night air. It was given its name 
on this supposition, the word malaria 
meaning bad air. Then the theory 
that it was caused by drinking wa- 
ter, particularly from shallow, open 
wells, was advanced. A great deal 
of evidence was accumulated to 
prove this theory. The writer made 
out such a strong ease against drink- 
ing water in a pamphlet written for 
the Board of Health and published 
by it some fifteen years ago that he 
yet believes there may be something 
in it. 

In 1880 a surgeon in the French 
army in Algeria named Laveran dis- 
covered the cause of malarial fevers. 
He demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the scientific world that it was a 
parasite. belonging to the animal 
kingdom, so small as to be seen only 
by the aid of a powerful micro- 
scope. This little germ it was found 
would burrow into one of the red 
corpuseles of the blood, feed on its 
substance until, having eaten it all 
up and become as large as the cor- 
pusele, which it would do in from 
twenty-four, forty-eight or seventy- 
two hours, it would split up into fif- 
teen or twenty little germs or spores, 
each of which would attack a new 
corpuscle. When this explosion oc- 
curs the chill comes and, as the 
spores are then free in the blood 
current for a little while and more 
exposed than after they get into the 
corpuscles, the best time to give 
quinine is just before the chill is ex- 
pected. The destruction of the red 
element of the blood explains the 
pallor of persons who have suffered 
much from malaria. 


What Kind of Mosquito Does the 
Work. 


Although the germ was discovered 
it was not understood for a number 
of years how it found its way into 
the human _ system. Finally, Dr. 
Patrick Manson, of England, the 
greatest living parasitologist, as well 
as Laveran himself, suggested that it 
might be transmitted by the mos- 
quito. This suggestion was acted on 
by scientific observers, but they soon 
“struck a snag when they found 
that in certain localities where mos- 
quitoes were very abundant there 
was little, or no malaria, while in 
others where there were few mos- 
quitoes the disease was very pre- 
valent. This seemed an insurmount- 
able objection to this theory, but in 
1897 Surgeon-Major’ Ross, of the 
British Army in India,.put the hunt- 
ers on the right scent again, so to 
speak. In his experimental studies 
of the malarial fever of bir 





Was Shaken, and Finally 
Articles by Dr. R. H. 


birds and various animals and rep- 
tiles are subjects to malaria, the in- 
stance most familiar to farmers be- 
ing Texas cattle fever, which is 
transmitted by ticks—-he found that 
he could not transmit the disease to 
his sparrows unless he had a par- 
ticular large grey mosquito. Dis- 
secting this mosquito he found cer- 
tain round, orange-colored cells in 
the walls of her intestine which con- 
tained the germs. Later, when dis- 
secting a couple of spotted winged 
mosquitoes of the species known as 
anopheles, he found similar cells, but 
containing granules of black pig- 
ment. As these pigment granules had 
been invariably found in’ the in- 
fected blood corpuscles of the hu- 
man being, he assumed that this was 
the particular kind of mosquito re- 
quired to transmit malaria to man. 
He blew his horn, as it were, and 
put the hunters on the right trail, 
and they soon bagged the game, by 
proving that human malaria is trans- 
mitted only by the anopheles mos- 
quito, the most common variety 
known as the culex being incapable 
of doing so. In other words, that 
what is known as the ‘intermediate 
host” which is necessary for the com- 
pletion of the ‘“‘life cycle’ of the hu- 
man malarial germ or plasmodium 
malariae is the anopheles mosquito. 
This peculiarity of not being able to 
complete their development in one 
animal is characteristic of many par- 
asites. For example, the intermedi- 
ate host of the common tape-worm 
is the hog—‘‘measly’’ pork being 
caused by embryonic tape-worms 
which cannot grow and develop in- 
to the perfect worm until they get 
into the intestine of another ani- 
mal-—as man. 

The round cells referred to above 
contained the baby malarial germs, 
at that stage known as sporoozites, 
which are extremely minute rod-like 
bodies. At maturity they burst, re- 
leasing the sporoozites which finding 
their way into the circulation of the 
mosquito round up in his salivary 


glands. When the mosquito bites or 
stings us he first injects his poison 


or saliva into the skin to irritate if 
and cause a flow of blood to that 
point, and in so doing he plants the 
germs in us. Then another mosquito 
coming along and sucking our blood 
gets the germs into his system and 
so the round is made. A mosquito 
cannot transmit malaria unless she 
has first sucked the blood of some 
one having the disease. 


The Test Which Demonstrated the 
Truth of the Theory. 


In order to put this theory to the 
severest practical test two English 
physicians, Drs. Sambon and Low. 
had a house built in the Campagna, 
the marshes near Rome, the most 
malarious spot in the civilized world, 
so dangerous that to sleep out of 
doors one night in it in summer 
means an attack certain, and prob- 
ably death. This house had only one 
peculiarity, it was thoroughly screen- 
ed against mosquitoes. They lived 
there several months through Au- 
gust and September, the two worst 
months, and did everything, accord- 
ing to the old theories, to get ma- 
laria—exposed themselves to the 
hot, broiling sun in the middle of 
the day when mosquitoes were not 
flying, had the ground plowed up 
freshly around the house, slept with 
the windows open so as to breath 
the night air, but night air strained 
of mosquitoes, drank the swamp 
water, etc., and came through un- 
scathed. Another test which con- 


farmer to do his own th Save expense and thresh when yo 


D0 YOUR OWN THRESHING The two horse power Little Giant 
 ] aoe and Cleaner enables the 


the tae. No waiting for the job ee Thresh for yourself and your maigiibors. Cit 


threshing, poe cleaning. Grain ready for market. Capacity 200 to 600 bu. per day 
Threshes all grain and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other power. Tread powers for 1, 2 oF 
Shorses. Can be used for sawing,shelling,pumping feed cutting,ete. Send for catalog. Frete 


HEEBNER & SONS, No. 46 Broad 8t., Lansdale, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








The Horner Military School sustains the reputation it has held for 
more than a half-century as the leading school of North Carolina in pre- 
paring boys for higher education. The class of 1906 of our University 
started with 146 students, and one-third of these, who graduated, were 
‘Horner Boys.’’ In addition to this, we have now at Annapolis and West 
point more than four times as many cadets as are from any other school 
of the State. We also have representatives at Davidson College, Trin- 
ity, Wake Forest, V. M. I., University of Virginia, S. C. M. A., Yale, ete. 
More than one-third of our enrollment for the past year will enter col- 
lege this fall. Our numbers are limited to 100 boys, and we want these 
to be of high aims, backed with energy. 

H. C. HORNER, 
Principal Horner Miliary School, Oxford, N. C. 


——ATLANTA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE— 


Box 257, ATLANTA, GA. 





Largest medical college in this section of the South. Dignified institution of high 
grade. Clinical advantages most excellent. Unusual facilities for practical labora- 
tory work in pathology, bacteriology and dissecting. Equipment new and complete. 
Faculty of 35 educated physicians experienced in professional teaching. Four courses 
required for graduation. Largest medical college building between Baltimore and 
New Orleans will be finished by September 15. Write for catalogue H. 


OXFORD SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Four New Model Buildings, New Equipments of all Kinds, all 


1850 Modern Conveniences—gas light. furnace heat, water works 1906 


system. Board and General Tuition for Annual Session $150. Music Art, Business 
Course at reasonable charge. Handsomely Illustrated Catalogues ready for distribution. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College. 


Courses—Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 

















Three courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 
Well-equipped Training School for Teachers. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of 
text-books, etc., $170a year. For free tuition students, $125. Fifteenth ‘annual session be- 
gins September 20, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 
should be made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those desiring competent 
teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C, 






















GOLLEGES 


y CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. 
HONOR SYSTEM. 
MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY. 


Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. 

Peery. Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorial 

spital, City Free Dispensary, and New, WeN-Equipped Lab- 

pe ‘ories—all under exclusive contro! of the College, besides 

the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 

For Catalogue of 68th Session and Announcement for the 69th, 
(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


YVIRGINIAY 



































Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport College. 


N. Cc. 











Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


MILITARY. Area of patronage widest in the south. Boys expelled 
from other schools mot received. Onthe Asheville Plateau. Rates 
reasonable. COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 4, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


——MARS HILL COLLECE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N.C. 345 Students, 
45 Counties. 7 States. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four buildings. Spilman Home 
for Girls (6a month). Hall for boys ($a month). Allunder personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) 
opens August 9, 1906, See our Catalogue and “ College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


If you are interested in a Dental Education, mai! this Coupon to the 

Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 

DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 
___________ Send me Catalogue No. 40...... of Southern Dental College. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








The American Flag. 


When Freedom from her mountain 
height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning 
light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumpings loud 

And see the lightning lances driven, 


When = strive the warriors of the 
storm, 

And rolls the thunder-drum of 
heaven, 


Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 
Flag of the brave! folds shall 
fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet 
tone, 


thy 


And the long line comes gleaming 
on. 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and 
wet, 


Has dimm’d the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn; 
And as his springing steps advance, 





Catch war and vengeance from the 


glance. 

And when the cannon-mouthings 
loud 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle- 


shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s 
pall; 
Then shall 
glow,’ 
And cowering foes shall shrink be- 
neath 
Each gallant arm that strikes be- 
low 
That lovely messenger of death. 


thy meteor glances 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 


Sweeps darkly round the bellied 
sail, 

And _ frighted waves rush wildly 
back 


Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 

Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven 
thee, 

And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


and 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and 
home! 

By angel hands to valor given; 

The stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in 
° heaven. 

Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe, but falls 


before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our 
feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming 
o’er us? 


—Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL IN THE 30’S. 


Arachel Grows Reminiscent and Turns Our Gaze Backward to the Long 
Ago. 


It may be considered as a mark of 
ignorance or the hasty conclusion of 
an old man who resents, in his feeble 
way, the rapid changes which have 
taken place in the old order of 
things educational, that I, some. 
times, find myself doubting whether 
the methods of teaching, as shown 
in the ‘‘new education,’’ so-called, 
are, really, much better than those in 
use in North Carolina three-score 
years ago. 

My entrance into school life was 
in the year 1837. We lived at what 
was then known as the Falls of Tar 
River—always called simply ‘‘The 
Falls.’”’ Our dwelling was not more 
than two hundred yards from the 
banks of a mill-pond formed by the 
damming of the river at that place. 
There were about a dozen small chil- 
dren about my age who lived near- 
by; and the consumming desire in 
the heart of every mother’s son of 
us was to be allowed to play on the 
banks of that pond. And I remem- 
ber that once I was found by the 
negro boy who had been appointed 
as the guardian of my brothers and 
myself, throwing sticks into the deep 
water not five feet from its brink. 
The ‘‘condign’’ was duly administer- 
ed, which left, among other impres- 
sions, one that my parents would 
never give me permission to go near 
the water. 

Very soon after, one Monday morn- 


ing, my guardian went with me 
down a winding path to a little 
school-house, about twelve by ten 


feet in dimensions. A very pleasant 
lady met me at the door, called me 
by name, and asked after the health 
of my mother and showed me a seat 
on a bench that extended the whole 





length of the room. This bench was 
about eight inches wide and rested 
upon four legs, which’ were pegs 
thrust through holes bored near the 
ends of the slab. It was very rough, 
as it came from the saw-mill, and 
sagged in the central part, so that 
the little fellow who sat there could 
touch the floor with his muddy bare- 
feet, but towards the ends of the 
bench he could swing both feet clear 
of the floor. Seated near one end, 
my feet could find no resting place, 
and caused very great annoyance all 
the day. I was given a Webster’s 
spelling-book, that bed-rock which 
was to prove the foundation-stone 
upon which I was to rear my struc- 
ture of the English language. To my 
best recollection, I think I was about 
two weeks in mastering the names 
and position of the letters of the al- 
phabet. Some little girls there, one 
of whom is now a grandmother with 
grown grandchildren, ‘‘learned their 
letters’ the first day. As for me, I 
thought it was going to be a work of 
simple impossibility, and hated it ac- 
cordingly. 

But after passing the a—b, ab, 
e—b, eb, i—b, ib, o—b, ob, and u—b 
ubs, and learning that ‘‘She fed the 
old hen,” and ‘‘Ann can spin flax,’’ 
and all the members of that family 
of sentences on the middle and lower 
part of the left-hand page, I began 
to think that I was rushing along 
rapidly. And when, just’ before 
Christmas, I had learned to spell ‘‘by 
heart”? the four or five columns of 
words arranged in military order, 
also on the left-hand side of the book 
headed, as captain by ‘Baker,’ fol- 
lowed in rapid order by ‘‘shady,’’ 





“lady,” ete., I was a proud boy and 
“stood head.’’ 

I heard nothing of phonics or 
“phonetics” or the ‘‘word method’’— 
neither had my teacher; but we mas- 
tered it—and, in the course of a year, 
I had been able to ‘‘cut down” four 
or five in my class and march pomp- 
ously to the head on the word ‘“im- 
materiality’’—on the right side of the 
book near the top. This success in 
spelling began to make me, to use the 
boy’s vernacular, right smart of a lit- 
tle conceited fool. 

Every day when the spelling class 
was to recite, the boy who had stood 
head the day before. was placed at 
the foot, to work his way up again, 
as the prize for which we contended 
was given to the one who should have 
the greatest number of head marks. 
Niven now, after forty years’ experi- 
ence as a teacher, I know of no bet- 
ter way to teach spelling, though 
many and various methods have been 
invented since my day as a pupil. 

ARACHEL. 
(To be Continued.) 








Receipt for His Brain. 


An Ohio politician enjoys telling 


of a_ political discussion he once 
overheard in a country grocery 
store. 


In some way the argument, quite 
a heated one, degenerated into a dis- 
pute in which one side took the posi- 
tion that the others were crazy to 
entertain such political tenets as 
theirs. 

At this point a solemn-looking in- 
dividual, who up to this time had 
held his peace, suddenly interjected: 

“Gents, I want to say that I’m the 
only sane man here that has the pa- 
pers to prove it!” 

The crowd gazed upon him in as- 
tonishment. 

“It is true, gents,’’ continued the 
salemn-looking individual, as he 
drew forth a document from the re- 
cesses of his coat, ‘“‘here’s my dis- 
charge from the State Insane Asy- 
lum.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 





BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD. 
Watchful Care Should Be Given in 
Period of Adolescence. 


Parents, guardians and teachers 
should have much sympathy with 
young people between the ages of 
thirteen and eighteen. This is called 
the period of adolescence, which 
means the passing from childhood 
to manhood and womanhood. 

It is a critical period of one’s life 
and should be treated most tenderly 
by all who have the care of the 
young. 

Of course this subject will be em- 
phasized in any treatise on peda- 
gogy, but not many average parents 
have such a work at hand, hence the 
writer mentions the matter in this 
way. He recalls those younger days 
of sensitiveness, of bashful retire- 
ment, of awkwardness, when others, 
who might have more often given a 
word of encouragement, were too 
likely to criticise manner and voice 
and the various ungainly ways of the 
growing boy. 

It was hard for that lad to deter- 
mine where he was at, what to do 
with hands and feet, and whether he 
belonged to the genus homo, and if 
he did, whether he was of any use 
in the world. Every one seemed 
ready to offer a word of suggestion 
or of fault-finding. If any one ven- 
tured a kindly word of appreciation, 
he was held from that moment in 
worshipped affection. Some teacher 
would come to the rescue, who had 
made ae study of childhood and 
youth. 

Such an one would be held in ado- 
ration because of patient and sym- 
pathetic handling of a bashful or 
over-sensitive youth. 





Among other suggestions as to the 
training in this period, the boy or 
girl should not’ be over-taxed by 
either physical or mental labor. Late 
hours at night or over-excitement 
should not be allowed. The older and 
settled person may rise with the 
early bird, but not so with the fast- 
growing youth with the various aches 
of the period. Such will be called 
lazy by those who forget their own 
early experiences. Such a charge is 
likely to be harsh and false. 

Let the farmer who has children 


consider how he rears the colt. The 
animal is not to be driven or 
put under any severe strain till he 


is three, or usually four, years old. 

The parent should be as careful to 
say the least, with his own children, 
till their bones are developed. 

We cannot go into the phitosophy 
or physiology of this period of young 
manhood and womanhood. Let the 
word to the wise guardian be suffici- 
ent in the premises.—Edwin Norton 
Andrews, in the Columbia (S. C.) 
State. 





The Secret of Boiling Water. 


To boil a thing well it is not neec- 
essary to boil it hard, says Farming. 
The average kitchen Mary thinks 
that the more commotion in the wa- 
ter the hotter it is, and in order to 
produce this, she burns a great deal 
of fuel and ruins the stove by keep- 
ing it red-hot. Water placed in a 
stew-pan directly over a red-hot lid 
will, of course, boil more vehement- 
ly, yet it will not cook meat or po- 
tatoes any quicker, and not so well 
as water that just keeps at the boil- 
ing point and quietly simmers. 





But Father’— 
in Boston. 


“Everybody Works 
Revised 

Every one labors except our distin- 
guished progenitor, 

He reposes in a recumbent position 
within our residence through the 
day, 

His pedal extremities idling upon the 
bronze of the steam radiator, 

Serenely engaged in extracting nebu- 
olus atmosphere from a tobacco 
receptable of mundane matter. 

Our maternal mentor receives soiled 
linen for the purpose of cleans- 
ing it. 

And in this connection I should in- 
clude filial Ann. 

Indeed, everybody is engaged in 
some variety of occupation in 
our domestic habitat— 

Excluding, as primarily suggested, 
our distinguished progenitor. 

—New York Tribune. 





A Roosevelt Story. 


One night in camp he told us the 
story of one of his Rough Riders who 
had just written him from some place 
in Arizona. The Rough Riders, where- 
ever they are now, look to him in time 
of trouble. This one had come to 
grief in Arizona. He was in jail. 
So he wrote the President, and his 
letter ran something like this, 
(writes John Burroughs in the At- 
lantic): 

“Dear Colonel: I am in trouble. 
I shot a lady in the eye, but I did 
not intend to hit the lady; I was 
shooting at my wife.’”’ 

And the Presidential laughter 
rang out over the treetops. To an- 
other Rough Rider, who was in jail, 
accused of horse stealing, he had 
loaned $200 to pay counsel on his 
trial, and, to his surprise, in due time 
the money came _ back. The ex- 
Rough wrote that his trial never 
came off. ‘We elected our District 
Attorney;” and the laughter again 
sounded, and drowned the noise of 
the brook near by. 





“Dishonesty, in its essence, is the 
forsaking of permanent advantages 
for those that are merely temporary.” 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


It may seem, dear friends, a lit- 
tle previous to be talking now of 
bulbs for winter blooming, yet really 
it is not too soon to secure the best 
bulbs and the best results. I like to 
get my order in to a reliable florist 
in July. Lilies. freesias and hyacinths 
are much finer to be potted early and 
set for two months in a dark place 
where the rats cannot get. They 
will make strong root growth. 
Then set them in a sunny 
window and you _ will have fine 
blooms, the yacinths for Christ- 
mas and the lilies for Easter. Try 
some of the grand lilies in the ground 
near your roses—Auratum, Album 
and Harrissii—they are hardy and 
make interesting and lovely plants. 

“Medicus,” your letter is practical 
and excellent; you have ‘‘a reason for 
the faith that is in you.’’ Your ar- 
guments deserve most careful consid- 
eration; the father who “signs his 
name with a X mark and thinks 
what was good enough for him will 
also do for his children,’’ does not 
consider the changed condition of af- 
fairs in this busy day of close com- 
petition and “‘frenzied finance.’’ We 
hope you will ‘‘run the cultivator 
through the furrows of thought” for 
our benefit soon again. 

I think, Sincere, that if the young 
mother cannot give her children some 
advantages of good education, then it 
would be best for her to send them to 
an orphanage; then they will come 
back to her with some trade or pro- 
fession that will make them of real 
use to her. Well! about the men 
“shirking duty and staying single, 
preferring to lounge in parks’ and 
clubs—like Mr. Tulliver in ‘‘The Mill 
on the Floss,”’ the situation is ‘‘too 
many for me.” Are there not two 
sides to this question? Possibly our 
young girls are not, as a general 
thing. so well trained in economy and 
domestic duties as they should be. 
Then, too, some of the girls, and wo- 
men, too, love the euchre and other 
clubs very much. Some clubs are use- 
ful—TI do not condemn all—but there 
is a multiplicity of them to-day. Wo- 
men have come to be as much of 
“jiners” as the men—they will have 
to ‘“‘draw straws’ to decide which 
will stay at home while the other 
goes to the club! 

Read the selections from Ruskin 
and others, ‘‘Brains With Manual 
Labor,’’? sent us by our South Caro- 
lina correspondent. 

And don’t forget the prize offered 
last week for best article on Canning. 
We shall look for some letters right 
away for our next Progressive Far- 
mer. AUNT MARY. 





A “Roast” for Idle Men and Bache- 
lors. 


Dear Aunt Mary: It seems that 
my letter in behalf of the widow and 
the fatherless has called forth several 
interesting replies. But as to being 
separated from my children, I don’t 
think I would ever be willing even 
in desperate circumstances to do 
that. The orphan homes are the best 
Place for motherless and fatherless 
children. But I think while they 
have either parent left it is wrong 
to deprive them of their care. And 
it is so seldom that a thoroughly 
good feeling exists between relatives 
by marriage on either side, that I do 
not think kinsfolk ought to have the 
custody of a child unless father and 
mother are both dead. A man’s 
mother will teach his child to dislike 
its mother’s people and to forget its 
own mother; and a child reared by 
the maternal grandmother is a 








stranger to its father’s people. Of 
course there are exceptions, but I be- 
lieve at least every one who knows 
human nature will agree with me. 
Of course this is a wrong state of af- 
fairs, but true, nevertheless. If I 
ever do part with my babies it will 
be to strangers and not to friends or 
relatives. 
* & * 

Now a word as to why men remain 
bachelors. I don’t believe that they 
have enough of manhood and the 
image of God in their make-up to 
shoulder the God-given responsibili- 
ties of a wife and children. They had 
rather lounge at the clubs or be re- 
cluse in some good place idle and 
useless, than to train souls for the 
Kingdom of God. They are selfish, 
weak, worthless. They had rather 
see some sweet, pure, delicate girl 
toil ten hours daily for her bread, 
poorly clad and fed, than to give her 
a place as beloved wife and honored 
mistress of their house and mother 
of children, a heritage from the 
Lord. There is no use arguing: the 
men of to-day are trying to shirk 
husbandhood and fatherhood and ev- 
erything else that requires a brave, 
noble spirit, hardship and toil. 

In another century, if things go 
on, I do believe the men will do the 
housekeeping afid the women make 
the living. I believe we are going 
back to the habits and practices of 
the American Indians, our predeces- 
sors in the land of the free and home 
of the brave. It would be rather 
startling to go down Broadway and 
meet the women going to work with 
their babies strapped to their backs 
in Indian fashion. The men, we will 
suppose, will then sit on the ground 
in the parks and other pleasant places 
and smoke and take their ease! But 
in all seriousness now, isn’t this the 
tendency as seen in our cities? 

SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





What is Liberty? 


Dear Aunt Mary: Webster, who is 
accepted authority everywhere, I be- 
lieve, defines the word liberty as 
“freedom from restraint.’’ Civil Lib- 
erty (the laws of our land) he de- 
fines: ‘‘The liberty of men in a state 
of society or natural liberty; so far 
only abridged and restrained as is 
necessary and expedient for the safety 
and interest of the society, State or 
Nation.’”” Now, dear Josie, in the 
home, when the wise mother controls 
her child, employing its time judici- 
ously and turning its feet from paths 
that later will bring trouble: do you 
think she is taking from it the liber- 
ty of a free-born citizen? What bond- 
age so strong as that of any kind of 
bad habits? 

John Ruskin says: ‘‘We are always 
in these days endeavoring to separate 
intellect and manual labor; we want 
one man to be always thinking and 
another to be always working. We 
call one a gentleman and the other 
an operative; whereas, the workman 
ought often to be thinking and the 
thinker often to be working, and both 
should be gentlemen in the best 
sense. As it is, we make both un- 
gentle; the one envying, the other ig- 
noring his brother: the mass of so- 
ciety is made up of morbid thinkers 
and miserable workers.’’ 

An exchange says: ‘Our highest 
and best development lies in this com- 
bining of the ‘worker and thinker.’ 
It is God’s design and it was for this 
that He gave us. our dual nature. 
The refined thinker who does not 
work, however able he may be men- 
tally, and however high he may climb 
this world’s round of honor, he and 
his children will weaken and soon be- 
come effeminate and begin ‘their de- 
scending of the stairway of Time.’ ”’ 

“On the other hand, the unskilled 
workman, however’ laboriously and 





honestly he may ply his trade, cannot 
attain a high degree of success. Now, 
in our ‘land of the free,’ where trusts, 
millionaires and grafters seem to 
threaten to swallow us up, the very 
best weapon for our safety lies in the 
combined union of muscle and brain 
—the brain to conceive and-the hands 
to execute our highest development. 
So, farmers, educate yourselves and 
your children; combine the force of 
a well-trained muscle with the power 
of a well-informed mind; then we can 
expect our Southland to exhibit such 
success as the world has never be- 
fore seen.’’ It is a wise government 
that arranges for its future citizens 
this law of ‘‘brains and labor.” In- 
stead of restricting their liberty, it in- 
sures to them the best of freedom— 
that is, preparation for life. Teach 
the child to work and to honor work, 
but at the same time educate and 
train it for this life-work. I think 
the Swiss boy who worked the long 
problem you mention, had the trained 
endurance to succeed in any line of 
work. JEANIE DEANS. 
Laurens Co., 8. C. 





An Advocate of Compulsory Educa- 
tion. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—I have been an 
interested reader of Social Chat for 
sometime, and have thought many 
times of contributing my mite, -not 
presuming to enlighten the mem- 
bers, or readers, but simply to keep 
the grass out of the many furrows 
of thought, and run the cultivator 
over the growths of its intellectual 
soil. A multiplicity of duties has 
prevented, until the subject of com- 
pulsory education has caused me to 
‘“‘speak out in meetin’.’’ Considering 
the subject from every conceivable 
view, there is one thing which makes 
me uncompromisingly in favor of it. 
As far as my observation extends the 
same condition obtains in most rural 
communities. As school committee- 
man for several years I was painfully 
aware that the average daily attend- 
ance of the colored schools exceeded 
that of the whites. I fact, a good 
many white children only attended 
when they could not work, and no 
colored pupil could be hired for any- 
thing as long as school continued. 
They went every day. 

Men in comfortable circumstances 
whose educational limit only extend- 
ed to thier X mark, and the satisfac- 
tion of possessing negotiable papers, 
men whose children would not get 
the benefit of half the school term, 
would tell me that they had no edu- 
cation and had made money, and 
their children could do likewise. But 
times were different when they en- 
tered the arena of life, and they 
would find it quite different in this 
progressive, educational age. 

What will be the result? 

In a few years the white children 
in the rural districts will be inferior, 
in education (though they will never 
be naturally inferior), to those of 





the colored tenant on their premises. 
The sufferers are those upon whose 
proper moral and intellectual train- 
ing depends the salvation of the State 
-—the innocent children of the men 
who pay the burden of the taxes. 

There are very few men who could 
not so arrange their work as to give 
their children the full benefit of the 
term, and sitll fewer who work them- 
selves more than eight months of the 
year. This, of course, does not apply 
only to towns and cities. 

The only class upon whom it would 
work any special hardship would be 
those of whom ‘‘Sincere’”’ interesting- 
ly writes, and there is a law which 
applies to that class ef men—if only 
enforced. For the sake of the chil- 
dren, the future welfare of our Siate, 
if they cannot get the benefit of an 
education without compulsion, and 
be forever at disadvantage, I say it 
is best they should be placed in posi- 
tion to reap the advantages they de- 
scrve, and get more returns for the 
taxes they help pay to bring an edu- 
cation nearer them. They are the 
real sufferers, though they do not 
realize it now, but will when too late. 

MEDICUS. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 








SHIRT 
CHANCE. 


We say “Shirt Chance” be- 
cause it is a chance—an unusual 





opportunity to get selection of 
Men’s fine Negligee Shirts, $1.00 
and $1.50 as we are now offering. 

We're doing a Shirt business— 
a large Shirt business and it’s 


‘| styles and prices that does it. 


These Shirts are all specially 
made for us—Cuffs separate or 
attached. 

Coat or regular style; besides, 
they have many little exclusive 
features which make Shirt ex- 


cellence. 


BOGGS & BUAL, 


ALLEGHENY, - PENNSYLVANIA. 
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-¥ MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





0—NINONININ INO 
CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
» SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
qualities and great durability of the *MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. 
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“WHAT’S THE NEWS?”"—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 

Congress has adjourned and we are printing 
on another page a summary of its accomplish- 
the main the 
hand of the President rather than that of the Con- 
gressman seems to be most conspicuous. But for 
Mr. would probably 
have been no meat inspection, rate regulation, or 
anti-boodling bill, the Canal 
measure and a number of others his influence has 


ments. In work done, however, 


Roosevelt’s activity there 


and in Panama 


been paramount. 
we OM 
IS 'THE PRESIDENT OVERSTEPPING HIS AU- 
THORITY? 

These facts suggest the general question of the 
President’s right to interfere with legislation—an 
issue which Judge Parker raised in the campaign 
two years ago, declaring that if he were elected 
President, he would leave Congress alone, confin- 
ing himself to executive rather than legislative 
duties. 
ly re-elected, Mr. Roosevelt seems to have regard- 
ed his ‘‘meddling’”’ 
he has since taken 
in Congressional 
part other Presidents have taken in forcing legis- 


Charged with meddling, and triumphant- 


as abundantly vindicated, and 
an even more conspicuous part 
affairs. Commenting on the 


lation, an exchange declares: 


“President Roosevelt’s innovations in this par- 
ticular are mainly those of technique. He has 
surpassed all his predecessors in the openness 
and directness of his procedure. With an in- 
born contempt for conventions, he goes straight 
to his goal. Of what avail would be the White 
House telephone unless Mr. Roosevelt could speak 
over it to the Senate as plumply as if he were on 
the floor? For him to hesitate to make that use 
of it would be to refuse to take advantage of the 
resources of civilization. And during the past 
two weeks, in connection with the meat-inspection 
controversy, we have seen the President taking 
charge of legislation with a simple good faith as 
marked as his somewhat over-confident zeal. To 
the Chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture he wrote in the imperative tone of a 


Prime Minister giving orders to a subordinate. 
He summoned the Speaker. With a member of 


the House Committee he went over the pending 
bill, line by line, precisely as if he were himself 
chairman, licking a law into shape before report- 
ing it. This country has never seen anything 
quite like that. ‘The President never before so 
completely assumed the role of a legislator.” 

Our contemporary is undoubtedly right in this 
summary, and yet we are not alarmed. What- 
ever power the President has exerted has been not 
a personal power, as that of a sovereign; but his 
wishes have been respected because of the knowl- 
edge that he voiced public opinion. Roosevelt 
wields an immense power, because in the main he 
stands for right, 
people are hehind him. 


and Congress knows that the 
Let any President try to 
for selfish or unrighteous ends, 
and Congress will not only refuse to hear him, but 


use this power 


he will also destroy his own influence. 


s&s 
SOUTH CAROLINA POLITICS. 

We have no disposition whatever to interfere 
with the South Carolina political campaign, but 
we have been reading the press reports of the 
debates, and candidate comes forward 
with ideas like those of some of the candidates 
for Governor, it is a matter well worthy of record. 


when a 


It is a relief to get away from the usual personal 
abuse, the usual grandiloquent praise of the State 
and the party, and the usual sickening exhibition 
of the putrefying corpse of negro domination—a 
relief to get away from all this, and find that 











South Carolina the candidates 


themselves to live issues and offering some prac- 


in are devoting 
tical program for upbuiiding of the State. It is 
a good omen. Let the people in other sections 
of the South demand that their candidates follow 
the Palmetto State’s example. Here, for example, 
is a summary of the address of Mr. John J. Mc- 
Mahan one of the Gubernatorial candidate—and 
that and 


voters everywhere would do well to consider. Says 


it brings out some ideas candidates 


the press dispatch: 


“Mr. John J. McMahan spoke next. His direct 
purpose in coming into the campaign is to advo- 
sate a forward movement in all matters pertaining 
to the upbuilding of the Commonwealth. He 
believes in a policy of progress and construction. 
He feels that the public schools should be made 
sufficient in all parts of the State, in the rural 
districts as well as in towns and cities of ample 
tax resources and to this end he would have the 
State make special appropriations of say $100,000 
or $200,000 per year to supplement the funds of 
the poorer counties and school disticts. He also 
believes in a wise expenditure of school taxes 
by the employment of expert supervision of town 
and county, that the salaries afforded school 
supervisors, superintendents and teachers should 
be adequate enough to induce the most competent 
men and women to take up the duties of teaching, 
that employes of the school system of the State 
should be employed as in the army with a view 
to promotion as ability and fitness increase, that 
faithful teachers should be pensioned after hav- 
ing give to the State a long life of service. Mr. 
McMahan advocates having a model farm in each 
county where the farmers of that county can have 
a constant object lesson in up-to-date methods 
of agriculture. He advocates having a model 
home in each county where the girls may learn 
the most intelligent and economical methods of 
house-keeping. The liquor question is to be solved 
by education in the homes of South Carolina. 
The tendency to drink cannot be eradicated in a 
day or a year, but through education we might 
do away with it in a generation. ... ee 


ae 
CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA, 

In Russia absolutism is fighting for every inch 
of ground. Every concession made by the Czar 
is given grudgingly, and hedged about with such 
restrictions as to ‘“‘speak the word of promise 
to the ear and break it to the heart.’’ Some 
rights the people have wrung inch by inch from 
an unwilling bureaucracy, but inevitable 
revolution seems more likely to be through war 
than peace. The present fiery contest between 
prince is being conducted over a 
rebellious discontent 
explosion may come at any time. 
the Yorkville Enquirer 
sums up the prevailing opinion in this fashion: 


the 


peasant and 


of and the 


As to the 


powder house 


re- 


cent massacre of Jews, 


“From the facts stated in the dispatches, there 
seems to be no doubt that the Russian bureau- 
cracy is responsible for the slaughter of Jews that 
is now going on in Russia. It appears that the 
Absolutists, having begun to despair of getting 
rid of the new constitution in any other way, have 
gone about deliberately inciting peasants through- 
out the empire to murder the Jews. Rewards are 
offered for Jewish heads and in many instances 


telegrams, purporting to have come from the 
Czar, and ordering the massacre of Jews are 
being exhibited. The race feeling, especially 


against Jews, is very strong throughout Russia, 
and there is nothing, probably, that apppeals so 
strongly to average Russian peasant as the oppor- 
tunity to kill a Jew without incurring danger to 
himself. The idea of the conspirators is that the 
Duma will have to do all it can to put a stop 
to these murders, and as the result of its efforts 
in this direction it will lose the sympathy of the 
ignorant peasants, who really have no conception 
of the real purpose of free government.’’ 


& & 
THE FORTY-SIXTH STAR IN THE FLAG. 


There is little doubt that Arizona and New 
Mexico will reject joint Statehood, preferring to 
remain as Territories rather than unite as a 


State, but within a few weeks now Oklahoma, con- 
solidated with Indian Territory, will take its place 
as the forty-sixth star in our flag. A Constitu- 
and arrange- 
ments made for electing State officers and Con- 


tional Convention is soon to be held 





gressmen in November. Two United States Sen- 
ators from the new State will probably take their 
seats in the Upper House of Congress by Feb- 
ruary. 

“The new Commonwealth [says Collier’s 
Weekly] will be by far the most populous that 
ever entered the Union, exceeding even those 
that joined full-grown. Its present population is 
estimated at from 1,500,000 to 1,800,000, ana 
it will begin its career with five Representatives 
in Congress. ruthrie is to be its capital until 
1913, but no money is to be spent on permanent 


buildings until the definite location of the seat 
of government is decided. Oklahoma will be 
larger than any State east of the Mississippi. 
Although only one out of forty-six Common- 


wealths of the American Union, it will surpass 
any of nineteen independent Powers of the world 
in extent and any one of eleven in population. 
Its accession will bring with it the admission of 
the civilized tribes of Indians to citizenship and 
will carry us within sight of the end of that ex- 
periment of herding the Indians on reservations, 
which is almost as old as English civilization on 
this continent. Two-thirds of the people of the 
Indian Territory are white already, and when 
there is no longer an Indian Territory, there will 
soon be no more Indians.”’ 





THE FARMERS’ CONVENTIONS. 

On 
the North Carolina Farming Convention and the 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, both of which 
meetings are to be held next week. Both should 
The programs are unusually 
attractive and helpful; the season of year is favor- 
able for a few days’ vacation from farm work; and 
the Reduced 
railroad rates are given and for the North arolina 


page 2 we are printing the programs of 


be largely attended. 


necessary expense is very slight. 


Convention a special rate of $1 a day for room 
and board has been made. In actual money value, 
in practical knowledge gained, it will richly repay 
any farmer attend these 


to while it 


will also be worth while to get away from routine 


meetings, 


touch with new 
people, and gain the inspiration that comes from 
a few days’ outing. 


work for a few days, get into 


with some one to look after 
for three or four days. Try 


You can arrange 
the farm and stock 
it, and if you ever regret it, charge it to us. 

A special effort 
to effect 
tute 


is to be made at these meetings 
a better organization of Farmers’ Insti- 
workers and all such should make a special 
effort to attend. 


PRESIDENT MOORE RESIGNS. 
Mr. C. C. Moore has resigned as President 
the North Carolina 


of 
Division of the Southern Cot- 
—regretfully, but at the demand 
private interests. 


ton Association 


ef urgent Before he accepted 


the presidency of 
Mr. 


a candidate 


the organization last January, 
Moore’s friends had presented his 
Clerk of the Court of 
burg County, and now that he has consented to 
stand for the nomination, he has sent his resigna- 
to Chairman H. C. the Cotton 
Association Executive Committee. A special meet- 
of the held 
11th resignation 
for prosecuting 


name as 


for Mecklen- 


tion Dockery of 


ing Committee will be in Raleigh 


July to connsider the and ar- 


range further the work of the 
organization. 

State 
Moore 
He great 
Probably no other organizer of the Cotton Asso- 
ciation anywhere in the South has accomplished 
so much in so short a time. Beginning the work 
less than six months ago without a cent of money 
in the treasury, Mr. Moore in this short time has 
organized forty-eight cotton-growing counties and 
put North North Carolina well to the fore in all 
lines of Association work. With his fine enthusi- 
asm and aggressiveness, he is the sort of a man 
who makes a success of anything he undertakes. 
Whether or not his fellow citizens call him to 
serve them in a public office, it is gratifying to 
know that he will not give up his farming inter- 
ests, nor will he abandon his efforts in behalf of 
the Cotton Association or the good work he has 
done as one of The Progressive Farmer’s favorite 
correspondents. 


the there will be 


Mr. 
action. 


Throughout 
that 
this 


general 


regret has found it necessary 


to take has done a work. 
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DR. TAIT BUTLER AS AGRICULTURAL ED- 
ITOR. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that Dr. 
Tait Butler, State Veterinarian of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, has been engaged 
as Agricultural Editor of The Progressive Farmer 
to succeed Dr. C. W. Burkett, now connected with 
Butler needs 
no introduction to The Progressive Farmer Fam- 


the Ohio Agricultural College. Dr. 


ily: they know enough of the value of the work 








he has already done to congratulate themselves 
upon the prospects of his more intimate relations 
with the paper and with them. 

It is all round a most fortunate selection. 

Excelled by none in knowledge of live stock 
matters, Dr. Butler is equalled by few in his 
knowledge of Southern agriculture generally, 

He is a progressive man, an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of every movement looking to wiser farm- 
ing methods. 

He is a safe man, not given to rash statements 
or unsound arguments. 

He is, moreover, a likable man, a _ straight, 
generous, high-minded gentleman. Fearless in 
his scorn of fraud and humbug (as in the case 
of the stock food swindle), he always fights fair 
and judges without prejudice or bitterness. 

For five years Dr. Butler has been connected 
with the North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, and has traveled, we believe, in every 
always with 
both eyes open to possible improvements in farm- 





one of the ninety-seven counties 


ing. We count ourselves and our readers ex- 
tremely fortunate in securing his services as a 
member of our staff. 
TOBACCO MEETING POSTPONED. 

President S. C. Adams asks us to announce 
that the meeting of the Inter-State Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association, which he called in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer to meet in Danville July 5th, 
has been postponed to Tuesday, July 10th. This 
is an important meeting and there should be a 
large attendance from both North Carolina and 
Virginia. 





IMPORTANT COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 

Next week the regular quarterly meeting of the 
North Carolina County Alliances will be held, and 
we wish to joing the secretaries and other officials 
in urging the fullest attendance on each. The 
July meeting is always the most important of the 
year, because the officers for the ensuing twelve 
months are to be chosen and delegates to the 
State Alliance selected. The Alliance is now 
doing a most useful work in North Carolina pro- 
moting better farming, bringing the farmers and 
their families into closer social relations, and sav- 
ing money through co-operation in buyingand sell- 
ing—while it is not to be forgotten that the gen- 





eral testimony is that Alliancemen, better trained 
to work together, have stood most firmly by the 
Southern Cotton Association in its fight for acre- 
age reduction and better regulated marketing. 
The most earnest, aggressive men to be found 
should be selected as officers of the county or- 
ganizations next week, and a determined effort 
made to strengthen old subs and revive new ones 
in the coming year. 

And don’t forget to select the best and most 
level-headed man in your county as delegate 
to the State meeting at Hillsboro next month. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The North Carolina Horticultural Society was 
re-organized at Aberdeen last week, electing Mr. 
J. Van Lindley, Pomona, President; Mr. T. K. 
Bruner, Raleigh, Secretary; Mr. F. C. Reimer, 
Raleigh, Treasurer. The most notable action of 
the Society was its determination to hold two 
big fruit fairs each year, one in the eastern sec- 
tion of the State and the other in the western. 

The Society can accomplish much good in this 
and other ways, and with its present efficient 
officers, will undoubtedly become a factor of no 
inconsiderable importance in developing our fruit- 
growing interests. 





TWO THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

As July begins, there are just two things that 
need to be said by every farmer after he finishes 
his morning prayers: 

“1. I will put every available acre of land in 
cow peas this month. 

“2. I will not tear and cut my corn roots by 
the suicidal policy of deep plowing at last culti- 
vation.”’ ‘ 

Both these points will be enlarged on by Dr. 
Butler in next week’s Progressive Farmer. In the 
meanwhile keep them in mind. 





“Dairy Farming” is the title of a new bulletin 
lately issued by the Clemson Agricultural College 
Extension Work, Clemson College, S. C. Prof. 
John Michels is the author, and it is packed with 
helpful information for cow-owners. Any citizen 
of South Carolina can get a copy free upon appli- 
cation. Send for it. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


No man really knows anything about women 
except a widower, and he forgets it when he gets 
ready to marry again. And no woman really 
knows anything about men except a widow, and 
she’s got to forget it before she’s willing to marry 
again. The one thing you can know is that, as 
a general proposition, a woman is a little better 
than the man for whom she cares. For when a 
woman’s bad there’s always a man at the bottom 
of it; and when a man’s good, there’s always 
a woman at the bottom of that, too.—Old Gorgon 
Graham. 





Independence Day. 


Letter from John Adams to his wife, written 
on the 5th of July, 1776: 

“Yesterday the greatest question was decided 
that was ever debated in America, and a greater, 
perhaps, never was or will be decided among men. 
A resolution was passed, without one dissenting 
colony, that these United States are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States. The 
day is passed. The fourth of July, 1776, will be 
a memorable epoch in the history of America. I 
am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the 
day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomp, shows, games, sport, guns, bells, bon fires, 
and illuminations from one end of the continent 
to the other, from this time forward forever. You 
will think me transported with enthusiasm, but 
I am not. I am well aware of the toil and blood 
and treasure which it will cost to maintain this 
declaration and support and defend these States; 
yet though all the gloom I can see the rays of 
the light and the glory; I can see that the end 
is worth more than all the means, and that 
posterity will triumph, although you and I may 
rue, which I hope we shall not.’’ 





THE TORRENS SYSTEM. 


Hon. Eugene C. Massie Answers an Inquiring 
Correspondent. 


Editor Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.: 

Dear Sir: I am interested in the discussion of 
the Torrens System of Land Deeds, and am in 
favor of it, as I understand it, but there is one 
point about which I want a little more informa- 
tion. For example: say I own 200 acres of land 
and have Torrens System deed. If I sell the 
whole tract no further tracing of title is neces- 
sary. But suppose I sell B 50 acres of the 
200; and B sells to C the 50 acres bought of me- 
Would not B have to get a Torrens System deed? 
If not, after a few transfers, would not the trac- 
ing of title have to be carried on back to the 
original Torrens System deed, as now under the 
present system? In an ordinary transaction, 
a common deed, 50 to 100 acres, costs $1.25 to 
record; about what would be the extra cost for 
a Torrens System deed in each transfer? 

Please give us more of the details of the cost, 
frequency of the Torrens System deeds, etc., in 
a future issue of your paper, shortly; and keep 
hammering at the subject until you get the land- 
owners aroused, for under the present system 
doubtless about one-fourth of the deeds of the 
country are defective, besides causing endless 
trouble perfecting and investigating the titles. I 
would suggest that the people pledge the candi- 
dates for the next Legislature to the Torrens Sys- 
tem before they will vote for thém, regardless of 
party. R. D. CARR. 


Richmond, Va., June 28, 1906. 

Messrs. Editors: In reply to the question of Mr. 
R. D. Carr concerning the operation of the Tor- 
rens System, referred to me for answer, the mat- 
ter is very simple not only in theory but in prac- 
ti. All sorts of titles and interests may be reg- 
istered, and there is no complication about the 
transfer of any title. 

In the case propounded by Mr. Carr,—if the 
200 acres had been laid off into lots at the time 
of the original registration, the transfer of any 
lot would be noted upon the original certificate, 
and a new certificate would be issued to the 
purchaser of the lot sold. No examination of title 
would be required. A deed would be necessary; 
but the new certificate itself would cost only 
$1.50, which would include the registration of 
the deed, under the bill proposed for Virginia. 

If, on the other hand, the 200 acres had not 
been originally surveyed into lots, an official sur- 
vey would have to be made of the fifty acres 
proposed to be sold, but this would cost no more 
than a survey which would be necessary for the 
sale of fifty acres under the present system. The 
survey would then be registered and the transfer 
made as above. 

Mr. Carr says it would cost $1.25 to record a 
deed under the present system. Under the Tor- 
rens System it would only cost $1.50 to register 
the deed and get an absolute certificate of title, 
cutting out all lawyer's fees for examination of 
record and giving the purchaser a merchantable 
title. In other words, it is almost as easy to 
break up a Torrens Title into lots, as it is to 
break a block of registered stocks or bonds into 
its integral parts. If you have.a certificate for 
one hundred shares of stock and wish to sell fifty 
or twenty-five shares, the transaction is registered 
at the registration office and new certificates are 
issued, one to the vendor for the number of shares 
retained and another to the vendee for the num- 
ber of shares sold. Practically the same thing 
is done in selling portions of a Torrens title. 
There is no delay for any examination of title 
and there is no cost for such examination, both 
of these elements being entirely eliminated under 
the Torrens System. In addition to this, the pur- 
chaser knows in the beginning that he will get 
a good title, and there is no uncertainty about 
the transaction. The purchaser knows also that 
he will get a merchantable title—a title good not 
only for sale, but useful for pledge or as collat- 
eral security in any business transaction. 

These remarks are not based upon theory but 
upon the actual experience of land-owners in every 
country in which the Torrens System is in oper- 
ation. Very respectfully, 

EUGENE C. MASSIE. 








If a lawyer is ignorant, his client pays for it— 
in the penitentiary; if a doctor is ignorant, his 
client realizes it—in the next world; if a farmer 
is ignorant, he pays for it himself, every time he 
sells or buys. The farmer must have wisdom, 
not philosophy (the love of wisdom), not foolos- 
ophy (the fad of wisdom), but fullosophy (the 
fullness of wisdom)—wisdom put into practice.— 
President Geo. T. Winston. 
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AS MR. RAINEY 


fie Writes on Good Roads, Compul- 
sory Education, and Farming. 


SEES IT. 


Now, as to future legislation, I 
have always been opposed to the so- 
called State farms. I did not think 
we were putting convicts in the pen- 
itentiary for profit or to make cotton 
and peanuts in opposition to free 
labor on the farm. I think it is an 
abomination to have to travel such 
roads as we have in this county. In 
the winter they were bad enough first 
—but since the saw mills and lum- 
ber men do so much hauling over 
them in winter, they are nothing but 
quagmires from one end of county to 
the other. A few pine bushes thrown 
in the gullies, a little dirt placed over 
them with hoes once a year, is what 
they called working the roads. One 
good rain destroys it all. 

I want roads made that are roads 
—either macadamized or otherwise, 
made by convict labor in part and 
bonds issued by each county to run 
fifty years., so the exepense of road 
building will be distributed over a 
long period. This means there will 
be no heavy taxation on us old fel- 
lows, but let our children help to pay 
for them,—then we could have some 
pleasure in rding and driving. Lands 
would enhance in value more than 
the cost of road building. 

Lands are on a boom just around 
here at present. One of my nearest 
neighbors paid $3,000 for a farm 
four years ago and last week refused 
$8,000 for same—no great deal of 
lumber on place either. Lumber has 
been nearly all sold around here but 
has not yet been cut—bought up by 
Camp Lumber Company. 

I see compulsory education being 
advocated by some. I will only state 
my case and let those advocating 
such a thing see how it would work. 
I have had three wives and sixteen 
children. I havea farm of 212 acres. 
I have six boys with me now—four 
work in the field, two stay at the 
house with mother, too young to 
work. I am too old to work and 
never was fond of it; not a negro can 
be hired around here at any price, by 
day or year—all gone. My only 
support is the farm. Force them to 
go to school until too late to pitch 
a crop, and where are we at? Of 
course I send them every day in 
winter I can spare them and am as 
anxious for their education and teach 
them some at night myself, but if the 
State is going to force them to school, 
the State will have to feed and clothe 
them also, for I could not if the 
farm stops operations. There are 
many more in my fix all over the 
State. How many such will advo- 
cate compulsory education? 

I will ask one question and close: 
if a chemist cannot take a sample of 
my soil and tell me what plant food 
is available in it, how can take a sam- 
ple from a bag of fertilizers with dirt 
or rock filler and tell what is availa- 
ble in it? W. W. RAINEY. 

Gasburg, Va. 





Another Experience in Canning. 


The only salvation for the farmer 
is to purchase a canning outfit and 
book of instructions, which is worth 
twice the cost of the canner, and can 
all the peaches, tomatoes, beans and 
berries of all kinds. I used a can- 
ner last year and followed the in- 
structions given in the book of in- 
structions, and my fruit was the best 
I ever used. I will now give facts 
and figures on this fruit: 

I lived in the little village of Mira, 
and had to buy my fruit. I paid very 
high for some of it. The cost of cans, 
labels, fruit and all was seven cents 
per can. I was offered $2.40 per 
dozen for my peaches, leaving a net 
profit of $1.56 per dozen. I also put 
up some cans of beans, tomatoes and 
cabbage, all in the same can, which 
kept as nice as when fresh. The best 





beans I ever used were canned, and 
kept for winter use. 

In short, the canning business was 
the only success last year in the 
Truck and Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion of this country. 

I will order my cans in large lots 
this year, and get them cheaper and 
earlier, and I will give the canning 
business a better test than I did last 


year.—G. G. Brown, Mira, La. 
Denaturized Alcohol. 
Our readers’ will have learned 


through the daily press that the de- 
naturized or denatured alcohol bill 
has passed the Senate and will be- 
come a law when it receives the sig- 
nature of the President. The law does 
not go into effect, however, until 
January 1, 1907. The Senate has 
made some amendments which do not 
materially change its scope. 

We regard the enactment of this 
bill as a very important measure, af- 
fecting the agricultural interests in 
two ways: First, in providing a bet- 


ter market for such agricultural 
products as soft corn, discolored 


small grain, scabby or otherwise in- 
ferior potatoes, and for a large por- 
tion of the latter crop in periods of 
over-abundance; for the by-products 
of cane mills and sugar factories 
and others too numerous to mention. 
The main benefit, however, will be in 


the very material cheapening of 
many things which the farmer is 


obliged to purchase, such as felt hats, 
for example, in the process of manu- 
facture of which alcohol is largely 
used, and in which the denatured al- 
cohol serves the same purpose as al- 
cohol that is taxed. In other words, 
it will stimulate small manufactur- 
ing in many of our towns and cities, 
and tend to cheapen the products the 
farmer must buy.—Wallace’s Far- 
mer. 





Applying Nitrate of Soda to Corn. 


Messrs. Editor: Please answer 
through your paper how and when 
shall I apply nitrate of soda for corn 
on white sandy land for the best re- 
sults? 

B. F. PEELE. 

Martin Co., N. C. 


(Answered by C. B. Wliliams, North 
Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture.) 

As nitrate of soda contains its ni- 
trogen in a form that can be taken 
up at once by plant roots, and fur- 
thermore, as it is readily soluble and 
hence liable to be leached from the 
soil if not used soon, especially on 
the type of soil referred to in your 
inquiry, it will be best generally to 
apply it to growing plants. The best 
time to apply the nitrate will usually 
be from June 15 to July 10 and at 
the rate of from 50 to 75 pounds per 
acre. If the ridge system of cultiva- 
tion is used the nitrate may be scat- 
tered on the ridge left between the 
rows and the nitrate will be thrown 
to the corn when the middle is ‘“‘split 
out.” If flat culture is practiced, it 
may be dropped along the side of the 


rows just opposite the stalks and 
about three inches away and culti- 
vated in at the regular cultivation. 


To facilitate the spreading of of the 

nitrate, it may be mixed with three 

or four times its weight of fine road 

dust. 

Many Other Public Buildings Are 
Little Better. 


Asheville dispatch: Dr. John Hay 
Williams, one of Asheville’s most 
prominent and conservative physici- 
ans, says that the court-room at the 
county court-house is almost in as 
bad condition as the Black Hole of 
Yalcutta. Dr. Williams declared a 
few days ago after entering the court- 
room that the conditions existing 
there were outrageous. ‘I doubt,’’ 
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A POWER 


(- on Every 
Farm 


HERE should be a 
power of some kind 
on every farm. 

It saves labor, time and 
money, and increases the 
earning capacity of the farm. 

It will work the raw material of 
the farm into a finished product. 

All up-to-date farmers agree that 
the modern gasoline engine is the 
best farm power. 

Ourl. H. C. gasoline engine is 
the best gasoline engine, 

It is strong, durable, long lived 
and is of full rated, actual (not esti- 
mated) horse power. 

It is easy to operate and is easily 
kept in working order. 

It developes the maximum of power 
with the minimum of fuel. 

Specially adapted to cutting d 
fodder and ensilage, husking, shred- 
ding and shelling corn; threshing 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(INCORPORATED.) 










and grinding feed; sawing wood, 
separating cream,pumpingwater,etc. 
Indeed there is no service required 
of a power that will not be performed 
most satisfactorily by this engine. 
. H. C. gasoline engines are made 
in the following styles and sizes: 
Vertical—2, 3 @ 5 Horse Power; 
Horizontal—( Portable and Station- 
ary), 4, 6,8,10,12 @15 Horse Power. 
If you are not intending to purchase 
an engine now, you may want one in 
the future and really ought to know 
more about them. 
Call on our Local Agent, let him show you 


the engines and supply you with catalog, or 
write for further information. Do it now, 

















he said, ‘‘if worse condition could be 
found in the most unsanitary hole in 
Asheville. The air is impure, every 
window remains closed and the stif- 
ling air is unfit for human beings to 
breathe. The atmosphere in the 
room was a fine medium for the 
hatching and diseminating of disease 
germs.” 

Continuing, Dr. Williams said that 
he was a party to a suit that would 
compel his attendance in court next 
week, and that at this suit two ladies 
would be necessary as witnesses. ‘“‘T 
say right now,’’ concluded Dr. Wil- 
liams,’’ that unless conditions change 
they shall not appear. I will go be- 
fore the presiding judge and ask a 
change of venue on the ground that 
public health will be impaired.” 

One trouble seems to be that the 
court-room is kept constantly closed 
and is not properly ventilated during 
the recesses. 





Get Your Nitrogen Free. 


Nitrogen is the most expensive 
commercial fertilizing ingredient on 
the market. And yet the whole at- 
mosphere is just surcharged with it. 
The only thing to do is to extract it, 
and for this purpose there is nothing 
else equal to the cow pea. Sow peas 
and get your nitrogen free of cost.— 
Winnsboro News and Herald. 





Gold is good in its place; but liv- 
ing, brave and patriotic men are bet- 
than gold.—A. Lincoln. 








Anoint With Tetterine. 


for quick relief and permanent cure in all 
cases of skin disease. S0e per box. 
J.T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 


Tetterine is 
Fragrant, soothing, curative. Incompara- 
bly the best remedy for a]1 forms of skin 
diseases 50c per box. J. T. SHUPTERINRE, Mfr., 
Savannah, Ga. 


FiIsH! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 
ooking: 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, 








North Carolina. 


DND'S EXTRACT’ 


THE PUBLIC IS AFFECTED 


much more than the manufacturer 
by adulteration and substitution. 
Especially is this so when witch 
hazel is purchased instead of 
POND’S EXTRACT, a tried 
and true extract of hamamelis, and 
the only one of standard strength 
and purity. 


CAUTION. 

Witch Hazel is not ‘‘the same thing” 
as POND'S EXTRACT. On analysis 
of 70 samples of witch hazel, bought of 
leading wholesale and retail druggists and 
department stores, 52 contained Wood 
Alcohol (poison) or Formaldehyde (poi- 
son), or both, and not one of the other 18 
was up to the required standard of strength. 
The peril of these poisons may be avoided 
by the exclusive use of 














NOS EXtRACI 


THE CAROLINA 
COOK STOVE 


O} 














Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 


Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 
prices in communities where we have no 
agents. These stoves are heavy weight, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
ments. Made only of the very best materi- 
als. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 

2 not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MFRS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





FOR SALE! 

B. P Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons. Fine young stock after July. Good as 
the best, better than the rest. P. H. PoIN- 
DEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


LXV.—How to Raise 


Messrs. Editors:—The Pekin Duck 
is undoubtedly the business duck of 
the American Continent, and breed- 
ers are quick to see the merits of this 
variety in its large size, broad shape, 
and white plumage. The Rouen duck 
will rank as a close second, and is 
a beautiful bird and a favorite in 
France. Pekins and Rouens weigh- 
ing from nine to thirteen pounds are 
now quite common. The black Ca- 
yuga ranks third, and is he only pure 
American variety we have; I have 
found them a profitable bird. Also, 
under the same conditions they are 
heavier layers than the Indian Run- 
ner, and their fine black plumage pre- 
sents a marked contrast among the 
different varieties. 

Ducks Equal Hens as Layers. 

Any of the standard bred ducks 
will lay as many eggs as a standard 
bred hen, but will do it in much less 
time. My own flock of Pekins laid 
from January 15th to June 15th of 
the present year an average of 132% 
eggs, and are still at it, though spas- 
modically, but about this time they 
will take a much-needed rest. 

It’s a strange thing that duck eggs 
are never mentioned in the market 
quotations, yet north of Virginia they 
rule from eight to ten cents higher 
than the best hen eggs and are large- 
ly sought after by bakers and con- 
fectioners, as well as hotels and res- 
taurants. It’s an established fact 
that they make much richer culinary 
‘“‘nysteries’” than the hen fruit. One 
reason why duck eggs are not quoted 
is that there are so few on the market 
they are not given a place. 

Why Are Not More Ducks Raised? 

Why so few ducks are raised has 
always been a puzzle to me. They 
command better prices as_ broilers 
or old stock than the hen, and are 
so much less trouble in raising, and 
practically have no diseases’ that 
chicken flesh is heir to. If a young 
duck lives over the first week, you 
can count on raising it, provided it 
does not meet with an accident in 
the shape of a cow’s or mule’s foot. 
They need no hen to take care of 
them-—in fact, are better without 
them, as a chicken hen will run their 
legs off, and then scratch in the loose 
earth in the madam’s garden for 
“tit-bits’” which when found the 
young ducks will turn, or would, turn 
up their noses at, if they have noses— 
and run off and chase an imaginary 
flyY. Whoever saw an old duck 
scratch in a manure pile or in soft 
dirt? Then are young ducks sup- 
posed to be wiser than their parents? 
But hold! I am getting into deep 
water; when you hit the pa- 
rentage of fowls you strike a ques- 
tion that has never been satisfac- 
torily answered—that is, the hen that 
laid the egg or the hen that hatch- 
ed it? 

How to Deal with the Ducklings. 

To raise young ducks successfully, 
the best way is to treat them almost 
like a pig, confine them in a small, 
grassy yard with a coop or a box for 
a roosting place. Feed them four or 
five times a day or more, from the 
“left overs’ from the dinner table,— 
cold vegetables, ete. Mix this with 
buttermilk and feed in a trough as 
you would a pig, not forgetting to 
provide them with one-third the bulk 
of their ration with sand, for they do 
not pick grit as does the chicken but 
eat sand or even mud with their ra- 
tion. : 

Need No Water to Swim In. 

They need no exercise, and only 
enough water to drink—none to 
swim in, or even get the down on 
them wet. They delight to fill their 
craws full, then sit quietly down 


Ducks Successfully. 


near the trough and cut their eyes 
up to the sun, first one side then the 
other, until the spirit moves them 
again to hit the feed trough. A fat- 
tening hog is modest in its demand 
for food as compared with a flock of 
healthy Pekin ducks a month old, but 
then it is not watch Charlotte, but 
the ducks grow. 
UNCLBD JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Farmers’ Institutes in North Carolina 


The following is the list of Farm- 
ers’ Institutes arranged for this sum- 
mer by the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There will be 
three distinct parties of workers, 
one each in charge of Dr. Butler 
State Horticulturist H. H. Hume, and 
State Entomologist Franklin Sher- 
man, Jr. Observe that Institutes are 
to_be held in three different sections 
of the State the same day: 

July 13—Troy. 

July 14—Roxboro, Pittsboro, Ashe- 
boro. 

July 16—Leasburg, Carthage, also 
at some point in Mecklenburg Co. 








July 17—-Hickory Grove, China 
Grove, Yanceyville. 
July 18 Alexander’s Academy, 


Slade’s School, Concord. 

July 19—Sharp’s Institute, Shelby, 
another at some point in Rowan Co. 

July 20—Danbury, Rutherfordton, 
Guilford College. 

July 21—-Lexington, 
Occoneechee Farm. 

July 23—Albemarle, Lenoir, Ox- 
ford. 

July 24—Iredell Test Farm, Boone, 
Henderson. 

July 25—Taylorsville, Louisburg, 
Hickory. 

July 26 
renton. 

July 27 — Lincolnton, Laurel 
Sprins, another at some point in 
Northampton County. 

July 28—Sparta, Dallas, Halifax. 

July 30 — Wadesboro, Dobson, 
Gatesville. 

July 31—Rockingham, Winton. 

August 1—At some point in Scot- 
land County, Wilkesboro, State Test 
Farm. 

July 2—At some point in Robeson 
County, Nashville. 

August 3—Elizabethtown, Yadkin- 
ville, Wilson. 

August 4—Whiteville, Mocksville, 
Clinton. 

August 6—Burgaw, 
lem. 

August 7—Kenansville, R. W. 
Scott’s Farm. 

August 8—Salem Church, Durham. 

August 9—Kinston, Smithfield. 

August 10—Greenville, Lillington. 

August 11—Fayetteville, Snow 
Hill. 





Morganton, 


Newton, Jefferson, War- 








Winston-Sa- 


Women’s Instiutes. 


July 14—-Pitsboro, Chatham Co. 

July 16—(Location not yet deter- 
mined) Mecklenburg Co. - 

July 17—Hickory Grove. 

July 18—Alexander’s Academy. 

July 19—-Sharp Institute. 

July 20—Danbury. 

July 21—-Occoneechee Farm. 

July 24—State Test Farm. 

July 25—Hickory. 

July 26—Newton. 

July 27—Lincolnton. 

July 28—Dallas. 

July 30—-Wadesboro. 

July 31—-Rockingham. 

August 1—/(Location not yet de- 
termined), Scotland Conuty. 

August 2—(Location not yet de- 
termined), Robeson County. 

August 3—Elizabethtown. 

August 4—Whiteville. 

August 7—R. W. Scott’s Farm. 

August 8—Durham. 

August 9—Smithfield. 

August 11—Fayetteville. 











“The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered 
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Tools for Hard Work 


Hold a Keen Kutter Saw in working position, and see how it fits the hand. 
Look along the blade—see how thin—how perfectly it is ground and ham- 
mered. Bend it so point touches handle, and it will spring back straight and 
true. Strike it and hear it ring. Try it on a difficult cut—it will work fast 
and clean. This is but one of the famous 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools. 


Try every known test on any Keen Kutter Tool—Saw, Chisel, Bit, Axe, Ham- 

mer, Plane, and they will prove themselves true. Try the 
temper, quality, and hang of the Keen Kutter Forks, Hoes, 
Shovels, Trowels, Rakes, Manure-hooks, or other Farm and 
Garden Tools, and they show themselves to be the best. 

If not at your dealer's write us. 
Tool Book Free. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 

St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
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KESLEE 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


SIMPLE POWER *“** (Nreotcabce” POWER 


You can operate your farm machinery and do double work at least expense. That’s 
the Blakeslee Engine. Get one for your farm and make money by it. That's what 
other farmers have done and are doing. ‘Buy the Blakeslee and you buy the best.”” 
Full description in our free catalog. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., Box 21. 








FARMERS! | 


tx N’T buy any hay press until you have fully investigated the 
Woodruff Hay Press. It is a strong, durable press that never 
fails! Main parts are oak, and box is lined with steel strips. 
Automatic folder tucks the laps of hay. Power wheel is a strong 
angle castino ; wrought iron rim and spokes, equal to power on $500 
presses. Plunge head is chilled; plunge is 6x6 inch timber. Call for 
it at your dealers, or write direct for prices ind information. 


WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 




















| have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
| noother steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc, 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
% catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 


ames Leffel & GOs, Bex 178 Springfield, O. 
























Warranted best Foree Feed 

Sy a SPANGLER {ni eiidcer DRILL 
is superior to other drills, It islightin weight and draft; has 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to filland does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
will tell you more about this great drill. 

SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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Work of Congress Reviewed at Length—Other Matters of General In- 
terest. 
Important measures extending | plans of the ship are submitted or 


Federal regulation and control have 
been enacted at the first session of 
the Fifty-ninth Congress just ended, 


Press corre- 
briefly out- 


writes an Associated 
spondent at Washington, 


lining the important work accom- 
plished. The railroad rate bill and 
the meat inspection bill are now 
laws ard both Houses of Congress 
have passed pure food bills, based 
on the same principle of Federal 
control. There has been no marked 


division on party lines in effecting 
the above results, the difference be- 
ing only as to ways and means rather 
than as to policy. 

Besides branching off into this new 
field of legislative endeavor the pres- 


ent session of Congress has made 
itself important in other ways. It 


has added one, and perhaps two, new 
States to the Union, and by so doing 
disposed of four Territories. Great 
results to the people are expected 
from the removal of the tax on de- 
natured alcohol. If predictions are 
fulfilled, heat, light and power are 
to be supplied by alcohol made from 
the corn fields of the country, from 
sugar beets and sugar cane, from 
fruits and other vegetation. 


Canal Question Settled. 


By a deft turn of legislative points 
of view, the questions which have 
perplexed Congress for some time 
regarding the Panama Canal, have 
been settled. The President may dig 


a lock canal as fast as he pleases. A 
joint resolution was agreed to re- 


quiring canal supplies to be of Amer- 
ican manufacture. 

An act making a much-needed re- 
organization of the consular service 
was passed. Nothing was done in 
the Santo Domingo controversy, and 
the legislation affecting our colonial 
possessions was meagre and unim- 
portant, although tariff revision for 
the Philippines received the atten- 
tion and approval of the House, and 
an act was passed, revising the tariff 
collected by the Philippine govern- 
ment. A coinage act for the islands 
was also passed. 


More Talk Than Ever Before. 

But Congress’ talked and hun- 
dreds of thousands more words than 
have been uttered at any other one 
session of Congress were compiled in 
the Congressional Record. Nearly 
20,000 bills were introduced. It has 
been impossible to hold the appro- 
priations down to much less than 
nine hundred million dollars, al- 
though ‘‘economy”’ was’ the watch- 
word from the start. The meat in- 
spection bill carried a permanent an- 
nual appropriation of $3,000,000, 
and the same day the House passed 
the bill adding $1,000,000 to a like 
amount annually for the support of 
the State militia. 

Important to the Southern States 
was the enactment of the general 
quarantine bill, providing for co-op- 
eration of State and Federal authori- 
ties in suppressing yellow fever. 

President Roosevelt was” given 
$2,500 to pay traveling expenses of 
himself and invited guests. 

The Jamestown, Va., Ter-Centen- 
nial is recognized by law. 


Labor Legislation. 


in se- 
“em- 


Organized labor succeeded 
curing the enactment of the 
ployers’ liability bill.’’ 

The eight-hour bill got no further 
than a favorable committee action, 
and the _ anti-injunction bill was 
postponed until next session. 

Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of the “biggest battleship afloat” 
with the provision that before the 


THE —" S NEWS. 





bids received or accepted, the plans 
of the ship must be submitted to 
Congress at its next session. 

Hazing in the Naval Academy was 
given a further legislative rebuke by 
the passage of a bill giving the Sec- 
retary of the Navy discretion to dis- 
miss or otherwise punish hazers at 
that institution. 

An anti-hazing bill and a bill wind- 
ing up the affairs of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes were among those passed. 
Ten bills relative to the courts of 
the United States were passed. These 
related to the establishment of ad- 
ditional courts, procedure, the sub- 
ject of immunity, ete. 


For Confederate Graves. 


A law was passed which will re- 
sult in appropriate markings being 
made over the graves of Confederate 
veterans of the army and navy who 
died in Northern prisons during the 
Civil War. The wearing of the in- 
signia of the G. A. R. or other soldier 
organizations by others than mem- 
bers of said organization, was made 
a misdemeanor, with appropriate 
punishment. 

Alaska was given the right to send 
delegate to Congress. The ship 
measure did not become a 


a 
suhsidy 
law. 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


Alamance. 


The next quarterly meeting of the 
Alamance County Alliance will be 
held at Concord on July the 12th. A 
grand rally day is expected. Among 
the speakers for the day will be Rev. 


J. W. Holt, H. M. Cates, T. B. Park- 
er, and others. Everybody invited. 
J. H. WALKER, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Johnston. 


The Johnston County Alliance will 
meet in the court-house in Smithfield 
on Saturday, July 14th, at 11 o’clock. 
Let every member come if possible, 
and especially let every Sub send 
delegates to this meeting. 

H. C. WILLIAMS, Sec. 
Orange. 

Orange County Alliance will meet 
on Saturday, the 14th of July, at 10 
a. Mm, at Alliance Headquarters, 
Hillsboro. Sub secretaries and dele- 
gates are requested to note the 
change in time. Let every Sub send 
in full reports. Officers and dele- 
gates to elect. 

JNO. 


TIME TO BUY NOW. 


We have been writing 
riety of subjects in this column late- 
ly and have received a large number 
of inquiries for our machinery which 


A. SYKES. 





about a va- 


were traceable directly to these ad- 


vertisements, but we want more. It 
is the time of year to buy ginning 
machinery, and we make it. Let’s 


get down to business. If you wait, 
you run the risk of not being ready 
when cotton opens, not necessarily be- 
cause we can’t-supply you in a rea- 
sonable time after the receipt of the 
order, but because you won’t be ready 
with the house by the time the ma- 
chinery is ready to ship. You can’t 
drive the wagon in and buy a gin 
outfit like you can a keg of nails. 
We make the whole thing—en- 
gines, shafting, pulleys, press, eleva- 
tor, ete., and try to have on hand all 
the other parts but we sell out af- 
ter a while, every year. 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 














Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The ith. annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction: — English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month: Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5¢ to 12%e per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. ¢ 
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most efficacious and harmless one. 





MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
Anyone can use it as well as a doctor. 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N.C., R. 


A. 
G.P.PILUNGKSON 








Sent free 
F. D. 7, Box 46. 











_BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY | 





RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 




















Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. erent is my 
policy. E. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, ee, Route No. 1. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C White and Brown 

Ws aU) Leghorns, White Wyan- 

dottes, B. P. Rocks, 

Houndans, Black Minor- 

cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I, Games. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN. POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 














PURE pUROCG JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want tg sce nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. As TAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 








Sunny Home Farm 
Si? Sen es 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 
































FOR SALE! 


B. P Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons. Fine young stock after July. Good as 
the best, better than the rest. P. H. Porn- 
DEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 
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Improvements. 


Mfd. 





THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—Latest 


Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


them. Mfd. 


PLANERS 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 


SALEM IRON . aes 
Winston-Salem, N. 6 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K—8 
Write for our Catalogue 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
WINSTON-SALEM, N 


SAWS 








COLDEN EACL 
_BUCCIES 








WHY 
WE 
SAV 
YO 
MONE 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Can buy direct from us; 





P. 


Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order Hous; 
and pay $5.OO additional Freight ? 

Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy herein Atlanta, Ga., and sell di: 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 

You the $5.OO freight and $16.00 Poste rs’ Profit, 
youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.4 

because we manuf: pes our own Buggies, 
our own Factory, here at home. 
Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee’of 
Satisfaction isthe REAL money to you. 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No, 21 
Name,... 


OQ. 


Also, save 


in 


oe eprecceteeercerccesecceree ceeeseseoems 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 


XXIX.—Of the Nature of Estates in Lands. 


No. 29 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,’ prepared > se Sor 


The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, former 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. , 


ly Judge of 


Estates less than freehold are of | mined. An example: if one who 


three sorts: (1) Estates for years; 
(2) estates at will; (3) estates by 
sufferance. 

Estate for Years. 


1.—Wherever there is a contract 
for the possession of lands for a de- 
terminate period, there is an estate 
for years. A lease of lands can be 
made for any number of years, say a 
thousands if the parties choose to en- 
ter into such a contract. Blackstone 
wrote that a lease for ‘twelve 
months’? would be a lease for only 
forty-eight weeks, but if the lease 
was for a twelve-month, it would 
be good for the whole year. A 
month in law was regarded as a 
cunar month of twenty-eight days. 

Every estate, while by the terms 
of its creation must expire at a time 
certain and prefixed, is an estate for 
years. But it may be well to re- 
member that whatever can be made 
certain, is certain, in the law. 

A tenant for years has the same 
right to timber for farm purposes, 
and fire-wood, as a tenant for life, 
unless the terms of his lease specify 
to the contrary. With regard to 
the emblements, or the profits of 
lands planted by tenant for years, 
there is difference between him and 
a tenant for life; that where the 
tenancy for years depends upon a 
certainty, and in the last year he 
plants a crop and it is not ripe and 
cut before the lease expires, the land- 
lord shall have it, for the tenant for 
years knew when his term would 
expire, and it was therefore his own 
folly to plant what he knew he could 
never reap the profits of. 


Estates at Will. 


II.—The second sort of estates for 
years are estates at will. Such an 
estate is where lands are let by one 
Man to another to hold at the will 
of the lessor. Such a tenant has no 
interest in such an estate that can 
be assigned, because the lessor may 
will to put him out whenever he 
pleases: and every estate at will is 
at the will of both parties, landlord 
and tenant. It follows, therefore, 
that either one may: exercise his will 
and quit his connections with the 
other at his own pleasure. There is 
this to be said, however: if the ten- 
ant at will plants his land and the 
landlord, before the crop is ripe or 
reaped, puts him out, the tenant 
shall yet have his part of the crops 
with free ingress and egress to cut 
and gather them and take his part. 


Estate at Sufferance. 


IlI._-If a person comes into pos- 
session of land lawfully, but keeps 
possession afterward without any 
title at all, that is an estate at suf- 
ferance, 


Estates in Possession, Remainder 
and Reversion. 


We have been considering estates 
in land with regard to their duration 
or the quantity of interest which the 
Owners heve in them. There is an- 
other view, and that is with regard 
to the time of their enjoyment; that 
is, when the actual receipt of the 
profits begins. Estates, therefore, in 
this view may either be in possession 
or expectancy. Expectancies are of 
two sorts: one created by the act of 
the parties called a remainder, the 
other by act of law and called a re- 
version, 

(1) An estate in remainder is one 
limited to take effect and be en- 
jJoyed after another estate is deter- 





owns land in fee-simple conveys to 
A, for twenty-five years, and after 
the termination of that term then to 
B and his heirs, here A is tenant for 
years, and the remainder will be in 
fee. An estate for years was in the 
first place carved out on the fee- 
simple estate and given to A, and the 
residue or remainder of it was given 
to B: but both these estates, or in- 
terests, were, in fact, only one es- 
tate; they were different parts, in- 
deed, but they constituted only one 
whole. 

Remainders are either vested or 
contingent. Vested remainders are 
where the estate is invariably fixed 
to a determined or fixed person, after 
the particular estate is spent. Con- 
tingent remainders are where the es- 
tate in remainder is limited to take 
effect either to a dubious or uncer- 
tain person, or upon a dubious or 
uncertain event, so that the particu- 
lar estate may by chance be deter- 
mined and the remainder never take 
effect. 

(2) An estate in reversion is the 
residue of an_ estate left in the 
grantor, to commence in possession 
after the determination of some par- 
ticular estate granted out by him: 
that is, a reversion is the returning 
of land to the grantor or his heirs 
after the grant is over. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





“No Mosquitoes, No Malaria.”’ 
(Continued from Page 5.) 
clusively proved the transmission of 
malaria by mosquitoes was made by 
Dr. Manson. He had some mos- 
quitoes which had stung a _ person 
having malarial fever in Italy sent 
to him in England. He turned them 
in on his own son and in due time 
he had the disease and the germs 

were found in his blood. 

The anopheles or malaria mos- 
quito, it is said, does not breed 
in the comparatively pure water of 
rain barrels, horse troughs, tin cans, 
ete., as does the culex, but in pools, 
puddles, still or slow moving places 
in ditches, swamps, ete. They are 
not strong flyers, and are rarely 
found more than a few hundred 
yards from their breeding places. 

How to Prevent Malaria. 

From what has been said above it 
follows that the way to prevent ma- 
laria is to guard against mos- 
quitoes. 

(1) By destroying their breeding 
places within at least a quarter of a 
mile of the house, by drainage, when 
possible, if not, by covering the pools 
every week with a cheap kerosense 
oil, one ounce to every fifteen square 
feet of surface. As the common do- 
mestic mosquito is a great pest, all 
stagnant water, as rain barrels, horse 
troughs, ete., should be emptied ev- 
ery week or ten days to secure com- 
fort. 

(2) By screening windows and 
doors and by sleeping under a net. 
In the severe forms of malarial fever, 
as remittent or ‘“‘billious fever,’’ as 
it is often called, the patient should 
lie under a net to prevent mosquitoes 
from biting him and giving it to oth- 
er members of the family. 

The first is the best plan, of course, 
as in our climate people are not go- 
ing to shut themselves up in the 
house as soon as the sun goes down 
—-no matter what the theories may 
be. 

Certain kinds of fish, especially 
top-minnows and ‘‘gourd-seed”’ perch, 
will eat the larvae of ‘‘wiggle-tails,”’ 
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FOR SALE 





AT 





Occoneechee. 
ae aes 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 














Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 
from all the 





popular 





strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks and 
Turkeys 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 





Bronze 











=== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 














REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 


“Some choice pigs and gilts now ready for 
shipment. No better bred herd in the South. 
Stock guaranteed—rare opportunity to bu 
fine stock at reasonable prices. Write W. M. 
JONES, Crofton, Va. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to $60. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM, 
SAM’L B. WooDs, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
F— (Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mount HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


Tr. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - ~ - North Carolina. 








but they cannot always be depended 
upon. 


NO MOSQUITOES, NO MALARIA! 


If any reader should like to have 
copies of our health pamphlets, or 
desire to receive our Monthly Bulle- 
tin free, a postal card to the writer 
would accomplish it. 

RICHARD H. LEWIS, M. D., 
Secretary North Carolina Board of 
Health, Raleigh. 





HOGS! 


De you raise 
either of the 
mk one 
oland- Chinas 
ge or Duroc-Jer- 


= seys? If youdo 









ye 2 or do not, get 

busy” and write us at once for Spring Pigs. 
Pricesright. Satisfaction guaranteed. Short- 
horn Cattle. Attend our Annual Sale in the 
fall. CONGER BRos., R, F. D. No. 1, Fayette 
ville, Tenn. 





Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN. 





BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRE SOWS in 
farrow and pigs. Yorkshire service boar and 
pigs from Imported parents. J. E. COUL- 
TER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 

L. G. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, - - North Carolina. 


Why Depend on Packing- 
WH house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 
PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
aud best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atilantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 
after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BERKSHIRES 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .... 


Cottage Grove Far 


Greensboro, N. C 





























FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 


POTATOES WANTED 





Ship us your crop of potatoes. 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Also fruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. :: 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 


NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


BY : eo) eS 
Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasite: 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
“As a Human Remedy for Rhe 
Sqesien, Sore Throat, Site. it is gumation, 
tvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. feSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 












Kills every fly it 
: strikes, when eitherotf 
our patent sprayers is used ; 
keeps off the rest. The origi- 
nal stock protector, absolute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
Cures all sores, prevents con- 
tagious diseases; used by 
same dairymen since 188s, 
ecause it protects cows in 
\' pasture from all insect pests 
longer than any imitation. 
Half cent’s worth saves 3 quarts milk and much flesh. 
No lice in poultry house or any place it is sprayed. I1 
dealer hasn't SHOO-FLY (made in Philadelphia) send @1 
for Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
protect 200 cows. Name express office. ®1 returned if 
cows not protected. Free Booklet describes Compressed 
Air Sprayer—sprays 50 cows in a few minutes. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 

: knows from experience SHOO-FLY is UO. K. 











You’re Needed 
inthe Business World 


There’s a scarcity of wide awake, 
Gulstows enna people in the busi- 
ness world to-day—Boys and Girls 
from the country who want to make 
a success in life are cordially re- 
ceived by the largest manufacturing 
and commercial concerns and re- 
ceive good salaries. These colleges 
have started more than 12,000 young 
people on the road to success. Let 
us talk it over with you—write fora 
copy of our catalogue. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HovusTON, TEx. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBUs,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 









RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 
COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 

















Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eges, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies? 


You Can Find Buyers 
Among our 50,000 readers—the most 
rosperous and progressive farmer 

folk in North Carolina and adjoin- 

ing States—if you will only 


Advertise In The Progressive Farmer. 
Write for Rates To-day. 





please 


When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


RURAL CARRIERS’ CONVENTION. 
Third Annual Convention at Kinston, 
July 3rd and 4th. 





Following is the program of the 
North Carolina Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, which is to be held at 
Kinston, July 3rd and 4th, which 
reached us just too late to appear in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer: 


3rd, 11 a. m.—Preliminary 


Meeting. 


July 


July 3rd, 1 p. m.—Call to order by 
President C. U. Monday, calling roll 
of officers and representatives, read- 
ing minutes, report of credentials 
and auditing committees, report of 
officers, address of welcome by Mayor 
of Kinston; response by Max D. Miller 
and others. 

Subject: “Relationship Which 
Should Exist Between Postmaster and 
Carrier.’’ Discussion by B. L. Hester, 
C. H. Baines and postmaster of Kins- 
ton. 

Subject: ‘‘Insurance. S. H. Rog- 
ers, J. M. Hartis, T. S. Royster and 
others. 

Subject: “Penny 
How to Overcome It.’’ Discussion by 
W. G. Gore, C. R. Satterfield, P. C. 
Dillard and others. 


Wednesday, July 4th, 9 a. m. 


” 


Nuisance and 


Call to order by President. 

Report of standing committees. 

Subject: ‘Good Roads and How 
to Obtain Them.’’ Discussion by W. 
G. “Foard, J. W. Hollifield, C. J. 
Southerland and others. 

Subject: ‘Does a Rural Carrier 
Grow Old.’”’ Discussion by B. L. Hes- 
ter, E. D. Pearsall, Oscar Sutton and 
others. 

Question as_ to Carriers’ Duties, 
Privileges, ete., by all delegates. 

Subject: ‘“Organization.’’ Discus- 
sion by the officers and others. 

Adjournment for photograph. 

1.00 p. m.—Call to order, report 
of standing committees, report of 
Committee on Constitution, report of 
Committee on Resolutions, election of 
Officers, selecting place for next meet- 
ing. 





Whitewashing; Also an Inquiry 
About Angoras. 


Messrs. Editors: I saw a recipe in 
your paper a few weeks ago for 
whitewashing houses, but I have mis- 
placed it and would be glad if you 
would send me a copy of that num- 
ber. I want to whitewash all my 
tenant houses, lots, barns, ete., and I 
will appreciate any information you 
can give me on this subject. 

Can you tell me where I can find 
the Angora goat for sale? I would 
be glad to see in your paper what 
you or any of your writers think of 
him and his cross with the other 
goats. I have been reading your pa- 
per for several years, and have en- 
joyed it every week. % LL. DB, 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


The nearest breeder of Angoras we 
know of is H. C. Davidson, R. F. D. 
1, Obion, Tenn. There have been 
so many inquiries for the whitewash 
formula, and we should like so much 
to encourage all our other readers to 
follow your good example, that we re- 
print our former article in full here- 
with: 

“This is usually known as the Gov- 
ernment whitewash, and no matter 
how often it appears in print, there 
is always a call for its reappearing. 
As it must be applied hot to any sur- 
face, it should be made or kept in a 
large kettle or portable furnace, in 
order to heat as wanted. It is claim- 
ed that about a pint of the mixture 
will cover a square yard upon the 
outside of a house, if properly ap- 
plied, and that it is suitable for wood, 
brick or stone, answering as well as 
oil paint, and being much cheaper, 
and will retain its brilliancy for years. 


Brushes large or small are to be used, 
according to the neatness of the job 
required. Coloring matter may be 
used, varying the tintings to suit the 
taste. No matter what quantity is 
desired, these are the proportions in 
which the ingredients are to be used: 
“Half a bushel of good, unslacked 
lime; slack with boiling water, cov- 
ering during the process to keep the 
steam in; strain the liquid through 
a sieve fine enough to retain all un- 
slacked lumps. Dissolve a_ peck of 
clean, barrel salt in a little water, 
and add to the solution; boil to a 
thin paste, three pounds of rice and 
stir into this boiling hot; one pound 
of nice glue, previously dissolved (to 
dissolve the glue, first soak until soft, 
then put into a vessel, immerse this 
vessel in another larger one full of 
boiling water, and boil until liquid) 
in water, and half-pound of whiting. 
To this mixture, add five gallons of 
hot water, stirring well, cover closely 
and let stand several days. 

“When so good a whitewash as 
this is claimed to be so cheaply made, 
it is strange that any farm-holder 
will live, or let his stock live in 
dark, dingy quarters. I wish I could 
enthuse all of you to the point of 
‘getting busy’ about fixing up things 
about the farm and home. And now 
is the time to begin in earnest.’’ 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


Wilson. 


The Wilson County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance will meet with Lucama Sub the 
second Thursday in July. All Alli- 
ancemen are invited. We especially 
want all officers of the county to at- 
tend said meeting, as it is time to 
elect officers for another year. 

We hope to see the old Alliance 
hall at Lucama filled with farmers 
that day. J. H. FLOWERS, 

Secretary. 
Franklin. 


The Franklin County Farmers’ Al- 
liance will hold its quarterly meet- 
ing on the second Thursday in July 
with Ingleside Sub. It is the most 
important quarterly meeting of the 
year; therefore we desire delegates 
from every Sub in the county; also as 
many visiting members as will at. 
tend. Please see to it that your Sub 
is represented. 

W. H. STALLINGS, Sec. 


Edgecombe. 


The Edgecombe County Farmers’ 
Alliance will meet with Hickory Sub 
Alliance at House Grove, near Speed, 
on Thursday, July 12th, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. All Alliancemen should attend, 
as matters of great importance will 
be presented. Bro. B. F. Shelton, 
President of Hickory Fork Sub Alli- 
ance, has kindly consented to meet 
visitors at Speed at 9.50 a. m. on July 
14th. R. G. HART, Sec. 





Tobacco Farmers’ Meetings. 


Mr. E. J. Ragsdale will address the 
tobacco farmers of Wake County— 
Rolesville, July 5th, 8 p. m. 
Eagle Rock Academy, July 6th, 
Dp. Mm. 

Wendell, July 7th, 2 p. m. 
Wakefield, July 7th, 8 p. m. 
Ingleside, Franklin County, 
9th, 8 p. m. 

A meeting of the Wake County To- 
bacco Association will be held at the 
A. & M. College, July 11th. Let ev- 
ery tobacco grower attend. 


July 





In many respects hog cholera is 
similar to typhoid fever in the hu- 
man family, both in the course of the 
malady and the methods of transmis- 
sion from place to place. One attack 
makes the hog immune from further 
trouble, and sows that recover are 
valuable as breeders. The pigs from 
such sows, however, are just as sus- 





Are"Money’s Worth’ Shells 


A single trial makes you aU. MLC. 


Shooter for life. Ask your dealer for 
Nitro Clubs or Arrows, loaded for all 
kinds of shooting. Catalogue free. 
U. M. C. cartridges are guaranteed, also 
standard arms when U.M.C. cartridges are 
used as specified on labcls. 
THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Agencv: 313 Broadway. New York 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
Ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N, C. 
They pay higbest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 














STENCILS 





ALPHABFTS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria lorder 
Manufacturers} |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators||right. We strive to exce/ and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
eee Sox 34 =m ATLANTA, GA. oun 














Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell you a stock farm, grain faim, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm or a combination 
farm. Land good and pricelow. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when 
we offer such advantages. Write or callon 

JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Real Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOOATION OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full patticulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
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AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


XI.—“‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home; 

A charm from the skies seems to hal- 
low us there, ’ 
Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er 

met with elsewhere. 


_ Corus: : 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home; 
There’s no place like home. 
Oh, there’s no place like home. 


I gaze on the moon as [ tread the 
drear wild, 

And feel that my mother now thinks 
of her child; 

As she looks on that moon from our 
own cottage door, 

Thro’ the woodbine whose fragrance 
shall cheer me no more. 


An exile from home, splendor daz- 
zles in vain; 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cot- 
tage again; 

The birds singing gaily, that came 
at my call; 

Give me them, and that peace of 
mind dearer than all. 

——John Howard Paine. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


XI.—The Two Crabs. 


“My dear,’ called out an old Crab 
to her daughter one day, ‘‘why do 
you sidle along in that awkward 
manner? Why don’t you go farward 
like other people?’’ ‘‘Well, mother,” 
answered the young Crab, ‘it seems 
to me that I go exactly like you do. 
Go first and show me how, and I will 
gladly follow.” 





THE TURKEY BUZZARD AND THE 
BLACK VULTURE.* 


The Two Birds Described, and an 
Interesting Incident Recalled. 


There are two species of these vul- 
tures. Although in general appear- 
ance their similiarity {is striking, 
there is much difference in detail. 
The only one abundant in Charles- 
ton is the black vulture, often called 
“carrion crow,’ and in some sections 
is known as the “South Carolina 
Buzzard.’”’ Its feathers are black ex- 
cept the shafts of the large wing 
quills, which are gray. The skin of 
its bare head is black. 

The other species is the turkey vul- 
ture, familiarly known simply as the 
“turkey buzzard.” It is covered 
with very dark brown feathers. The 
skin of its head is red, and like the 
heads of all vultures, is destitute of 
feathers. In flying ,the tail appears 
to be longer than that of the fore- 
going species. The two vultures have 
certain characteristics 1n common; 
for instances, their food is in general 
of the same kind, and their nesting 
and roosting habits are similar. 

While engaged in searching for 
food turkey vultures hunt singly or 
in small companies. At almost any 
time of day one or more may be seen 
soaring about, at one moment low 
Over the gardens and fields, and 
again sailing hundreds of yards in 
the air above the earth. A southern 
landscape would hardly be complete 
Without a turkey vulture somewhere 
in the back-ground. When storms 
Come they will at times rise rapidly 
In the air until, on motionless wings, 
they float in the blue ether far above 


agrom “Stories of Bird Life,” by Prof. T. 

b bert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
he « Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
armer by special permission. 





the raging of the tempest. At oth- 
er times they can be seen after a 
shower perched on some tree for an 
hour or more with wings expanded, 
drying their feathers in the sun- 
shine. 

Although the turkey vulture is a 
bird of the sky, it seeks a lowly place 
to rear its young. In the decayed 
butt of some large tree, or in the in- 
terior of a hollow one prone in the 
forest, the vulture finds an abode. 
There on the decaying wood or dead 
leaves, without the least attempt at 
nest building, the two beautiful spot- 
ted and blotched eggs are laid. In 
those regions where the country is 
underlaid with limestone many small 
natural caves are found. In these, 
often ten or twenty feet below the 
surface of the earth, this bird may 
frequently be found brooding her 
eggs. 

The young are at first covered with 
white down. This has doubtless 
given rise to the familiar expression: 
“Every old buzzard thinks her young 
ones are the whitest.’’ If surprised 
on her- nest the buzzard will make no 
effort to defend it. She will simply 
lower her head in the most subdued 
manner, and not infrequently will 
humbly lay at your feet a portion of 
her last meal. The odor of this dis- 
gorged peace offering is not so at- 
tractive to the average man as it 
would doubtless be to another vul- 
ture, and the intruder at this junc- 
ture usually beats a hasty retreat. 
I have, with the aid of a short stick, 
removed eggs from beneath a setting 
vulture without her showing the least 
resistance. 

The principal diet of the turkey 
vulture is carrion, which it will seek 
out and eat wherever found. I once 
saw one feeding on the carcass of an 
alligator floating in a lake. It is 
sometimes known to attack weak 
and helpless animals. 


One day I came upon an indignant 
farmer busily engaged in throwing 
clubs at a vulture which he claimed 
he had just caught in the act of kill- 
ing a new-born pig. In fact, he 
presently showed me the mutilated 
body of the little grunter. 


The black vulture is rarely seen 
except in numbers. In flying the bird 
usually goes in a straight line, mov- 
ing by alternately sailing and flap- 
ping the wings. The flight is so di- 
rect and business-like that it im- 
presses one as being that of a bird 
bent on meeting some important en- 
gagement far away over the fields. 
Again, the vulture will drop like a 
bombshell from the sky, hundreds of 
feet to the earth beneath, while the 
wind rushing between its body and 
the half-closed wings produces a 
loud roaring sound. 


It is said that ravens will gather 
about a sick and solitary animal and 
grimly wait for death, in order that 
they may be on hand to feast when 
the end comes. The actions of a flock 
of black vultures which I once watch- 
ed has made me think that these 
birds at times have the same habit. 
While riding through a thick forest 
far back in a Southern wilderness, I 
came one day upon a small lake the 
line of whose boggy shores was a 
most uncertain one. Trees, under- 
brush and a mass of thick vines ex- 
tended some distance out into the 
water as well as fifty yards or more 
up into the woods where one might 
expect the shore to be. Through an 
opening in the foliage I noticed sev- 
eral black vultures circling about at 
the opposite side of the pond. A 
number of others had perched on the 
cypress boughs, and two were .stand- 
ing among the long leaves of a cab- 
bage palmetto tree. One or two sat 
quietly picking and _ shoveling the 
feathers of their backs and wings 
about with their bills, but the oth- 


bog. Whatever it was that interest- | 


ed them was hidden from view by the 
bushes. I could detect no odor of 
carrion although directly to leeward 
of the spot. 

Such unusual actions surely need- 
ed investigation, so riding around to 
the opposite side of the pond I turn- 
ed my horse in through the jungle 
toward the spot where I guessed the 
vultures to be, for the growth was 
too dense to see them. Thick bushes 
and a confusion of palmetto leaves 
made it impossible to see the ground 
a yard ahead. At almost every step 
great thorny vines had to be cut 
away from before the horse’s legs or 
breast. Mosquitoes swarmed by the 
myriad in my face and on my hands, 
while the little deer flies made life 
for me a burden, and drove the horse 
almost frantic with their biting. To 
add to our discomfort and the im- 
pediment of our progress, the ground 
became soft and the horse’s feet con- 
tinually sank above their fetlocks in 
the sticky, treacherous bog. 

The horse floundered heavily for- 
ward until at length with a lunge he 
struck a spot too soft for his weight 
and sank down into the mud to his 
body, his head buried in a cluster of 
palmetto leaves with their saw-like 
stems cutting his face and lips. Al- 
most at the same moment I caught 
sight of the object of my quest. Ly- 
ing not ten feet away was one of the 
half-wild cows of the country. She 
was bogged sure and fast, and her 
weak movements showed that her end 
was near——starvation had about done 
its work. The two vultures on the 
palmetto tree remained seated and re- 
garded my movements with some ap- 
parent interest. The others were now 
upon the wing, circling round about 
the pond. Standing on the firm pal- 
metto roots, I endeavored with brush 
poles to assist my poor horse in re- 
gaining his feet. For the next twenty 
minutes I worked on busily, and the 
two vultures, the grim, loathsome 
sentinels, watched my every move- 
ment. 





Within a few feet was the open 
water of the pond. Perhaps thirty 
yards away was a floating tussock. 
A slight sound and a movement 
caused me to turn toward this, and 
there crawling up from the othe: 
side was a big twelve-foot alligator. 
Sluggishly raising his head a foot or 
more he looked toward me. ‘In an 
instant out came my revolver and I 
at once began to drop lead into the 
mud about him. Not until the pistol 
reports rang out did the two vul- 
tures quit the palmetto top. When 
a short time afterward the horse was 
once more on solid ground, and the 
alligator was swimming quietly along 
out in the deep water, not a vulture 
was to be seen, for although they 
revel in odors produced by putre- 
faction, no Southern vulture can en- 
dure the scent of burnt powder. 

The favorite nesting place of the 
black vulture is on the ground 
among the palmettos or reeds of 
some inaccessible swamp. Some- 
times the nest is so well concealed 
that it can be approached only along 
the run-way which the birds make 
for many yards under overhanging 
vines and briers. The young when 
first hatched are black. 

Vultures often congregate at some 
popular roosting place in large num- 
bers. I know of one such roost in a 
cypress swamp toward which a short 
time before sunset the birds begin to 
come from all points of the compass. 
They are prone to circle about for a 
time before alighting. They perch 
on the larger limbs of the trees, often 
several on one limb, but never sitting 
close nor crowding each other. Soon 
after dawn they begin to leave the 
roost, and as a rule fly directly away. 


The character of the farmer is 
written or painted all over his farm 
about this time of the year. If there 
is not a large amount of green fields 
of small grain on your farm there is 
some kind of a green farmer around 
there.—Exchange. 











ers were continually craning their 


necks and peering downward into the 


Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 


made into home-made goods instead of 


selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 


mixed materials. For a quarter of a 


century we have been manufacturing the 


farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 


Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 


Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 


Fancy Bed_ Spreads, 


Double and 


Single Yarns, etc. We pay freight on 
wool to the Mills. Write for terms, sam- 
ples and catalogue. 


LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 








FOR 


1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 


€ 


Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 
Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 


Special prices in 


lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 
Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


of every description. 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 
Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 


goods kept in stock. No general price list. 


Write for special 


prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 
Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8B. 


A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[Thursday, July 5, 1906. 








fe ete ae 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 








OFFICE: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single Subscription, l year, - . - 
Single Subscription, 6 months, - - 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - - 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 

RALEIGH, July 2, 1906 
114%@11%4 
94@ 934 
2h 


106 WEST MARTIN STREET 














Prices pci 
Prices this date last year 
Cottonseed 








BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 2, 1906. 
Flour— Winter patent @$4 40 
big Spring patents 2 @470 
Wheat—Southern--.......--.... 72 @ 81 
Corn—Southern white @ 59 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _...........- 5 
Rye—No 2 
Butter—Fancy imitation -..... @ 18 
Butter—Fancy creamery @ 22 
Butter—Store packed 3 @ 14 
Eggs—Fresh 
Cheese 
Sugar—Fine granulated 
Sugar—Coarse granulated 











WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, July 2, 1906. 
Peanuts—Piime N.C $ 75 
“ Extra primeN.C. bu 
es Fancy 
“ Prime Virginia, bu-__ 
- Extra prime Va., bu 
sad Spanish, 
Corn— White, bu 
N. C. Bacon hams 
“ ake 
bad shoulders --.._--.. 
Pork 
Pork hams. 
— dozen 
Chickens—Grown 
Chickens—Small - 
Turkeys—Live--_-__ 
Turkeys—Dressed 
Beeswax 
Tallow . 
Sweet potatoes, bu__....--...... 
Beef cattle, lb 




















RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 2, 1906. 
The quotations are as follows: 

DARK FIRED TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 
Lugs $ 6 00 to$ 7 50 
Short leaf 750to 900 

8 00 to 10 00 
Long leaf. 
Wrappers and selections 


BRIGHT TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 
Somkers—Common 
Mediu 








n 

Cutters—Common .-..........--. 11 00 to 
JO ae 
} 1 





mt tt et 


Wrappers—Common 
Medium 


SSSESRnrKo 
Szssssssss 


Cd 


Lugs—Com mon to good 
Lugs—Good to prime.. 

Short leaf 
Long Leaf. 
Wrappers 





12 00 to 25 (0 








OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


The egg market continues to hold 
up the same old way—l18c. per 
dozen. 

Prices on spring chickens are 2c. 
and 3c. per pound lower, now 20c. 
@23c. per pound. Old fowls sold 
well at 45c.@55c. each. This is a 
record breaker for old fowls at this 
season. 

Potatoes are selling better. No. 
1, $2.25@$2.50; No. 2, $1.75 @$2; 
culls, $1 @ $1.50. 

Green corn is wanted and is sell- 
ing at 10c.@15c. per dozen. 

The blackberry season is about 
over; only a few crates coming in. 
Prices range from 5c. to 8c. 

Cantaloupes from Georgia and 
South Carolina are arriving and 





bring $1.50@$2 per crate. Water- 
melons, Georgia and Florida, 20c.@ 
35c. each. 

Receipts of peaches have been 
heavy; $2@$2.50 per crate. 

Market on peanuts has been dull, 
but prices hold up, Fancy, 3¢.; 
strictly prime, 24c.; prime, ma- 
chine _ picked, 13¢.@ bunch, 
384c.@ 3¥c.; low grades, Span- 
ish, $1@$1.08. 

New black-eye peas, per two bush- 
el bag, sell at $2.50. 

Smoked meat is very scarce and 
market strong at prices quoted. 

Hams, fancy, 20c.@21c; medium, 
15c.@ 18ce.; common, 14c. @15c.; 
shoulders and sides, 10c.@18c.. 

Hides.—Market active. Dry flint, 
per pound, 16c.@18c.; dry sali 
hides, per pound, 17c.; dry, damaged 
hides, per pound, 6c.@7c.; green 
salted, per pound, 10%c.; calves, 
each, 85c.@$1; dry calf, per pound, 
15¢. 

Cattle, Sheep, Lambs and Hogs.— 
S. W. Va. steers, per pound, 34c.@ 
4c.; S. W. Va. heifers, per pound, 
34c.@ 3 %c.; S. W. Va. cows, per 
pound, 24c.@3c.; N. C. and Va. 
steers, per pound, 24c.@3c.; N. C. 
and Virginia cows, per pound, 2c. 
@3c.;medium and thin cattle, per 
pound, 134c.@2ec.; bull, per pound, 
2¢.3 milk calves, medium, per 
pound, 4¢c.@5c.; milk calves, fancy, 
per pound, 5c.@6c.; yearlings, per 
pound, 24c.@3ic.; lambs, 4c.@6c.; 
sheep, per pound, 34¢c.@8c.; goats 
(not wanted) per pound, 7e. 

Wool.—Free of burrs, per pound, 
25c.@26c.; washed wool, per pound, 
30c. 

Tallow.—Per pound, 4c. 

Grain, Hay, Ete.—Corn, white, 
67c.; mixed, 65c.; cracked corn, per 
bushel, 65c.; hay—Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana, No. 1 Timothy, in ton 
lots from_ store, $18@$19; choice 
light mixed hay, $17; clover hay, 
$14@$15; heavy mixed, $15@16; 
rye straw, short, in small lots, 
$12.50; oat straw, in car lots, $10; 
bran, per ton, from store, $22; mid- 
dlings, per ton, from store, $24; cot- 
tonseed meal, per ton, $29; oats, 
white, per bushel, from store, 43c.@ 
45c.; No. 2, mixed, per bushel, 42c. 
@ 43c. 

Staves.—Market is strong with 
good demand. Present high prices 
will be well maintained. All staves 
per thousand of 1,200 pieces: 

Red oak hhd. staves, prime, $45; 
culls, $35; W. O. hhd. staves, light, 
prime, $90; culls, $60; W. O. hhd. 
staves, heavy, prime, $95; culls, $65; 
W. O. pipe staves, light, prime, 
$105; culls, $75; W. O. pipe staves, 
heavy, prime, $135; culls, $85; W. 
O. bbl. staves, light, prime, $50; 
culls, $20. 

Shingles.—Per 1,000 car-load lots: 
Shingles, cypress, size 6x20. Market 
slow; no demand. No. 1, _ heart, 
split, $5.90 @$6 No. 1, sap, split, $4; 
No. 1, heart, sawed, $6.50 @ $7. 

Lumber.—Market is over-stock- 
ed. Prices are off $3@4 per thou- 
sand. Market very dull. No. 1, 4x4 
boards, $22 to $24 per 1,000 feet; 
No. 2, 4x4 boards, $20 to $22 per 
1,000 feet; No. 3, 4x4 boards, $13 to 
$14 per 1,000 feet; edge box boards, 
$13.50 to $14 per 1,000 feet; eight- 
inch box boards, $14 to $14.50 per 
1,000 feet; ten-inch box boards, $16 
per 1,000 feet; 5-4@6-4 heart, No. 
1, $80: No. 2, $26; No. 8, $20. 

No changes in cotton; tone steady. 
Middling, 114¢.; low middling, 10 
13-16¢. B. 

Norfolk, Va., July 2, 1906. 


Foos Gasoline Engines 


Leaders for nineteen years. Working 
under all conditions. Before buying get 
catalogue and cut prices. 

CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., 
Greensboro, - - - North Carolina. 


23C.; 
234¢.; 


En: 











Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 











FOR SALE—Throughbred fox hound pups, 
Address THOs. S. NORFLEET, Roxobel, N.C 





WANTED—2% young men to learn furni- 
ture business in wy factory of State, $1 
per day to a's Also cabinet and machine 
men. THE WHITE FURNITURE CO., 
Mebane, N.C. 





H. C. SIMPSON, Breeder of Italian Bees 
and Queens. Dealer in Bee Keepers Sup- 
plies, Catawba, S. C. 





If you want the Best Churn made, write 
Cc. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. C 





WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER B8tatesville N.C. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Park 


A first-class preparatory schcol. 
Certificates of graduation accepted for 
entrance to leading Southern colleges. 


4 
4 y 
4 y 
4 y 
4 Y 
4 : y 
4 Best Equipped Preparatory School N 
¢ in the South. > 
‘4 Faculty of ten officers and teachers. > 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Lib- 
4 rary containing thirty thousand vol- > 
umes. Well apn yas gymnasium. 
‘4 High standards and modern methods p 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
‘4 prominent lecturers. > 
ceedingly moderate. 
‘4 phenomenal success. > 
For catalogue and other informa- 
‘4 tion, address » 
4 y 
4 y 
4 Y 


Expenses ex- 
Seven jears of 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 





BIG BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 


Engines and Boilers, 


All sizes, good condition and cheap for 
cash. 
‘ Good 10 inch, 4 side, near new Moul- 
er. 
Several Boilers, Sixty-Horse and up 
cheap. 


Garolina Machinery Gompany, 


New and Second-Hand Machinery, 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA, 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 
From Raleigh, N. C., to— 
Summer 
Excursion. 
Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Henry, Old 
Point Comfort, ete 
Washington, D. C., N. 
Sb. Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 
New York, N.. ¥., GC. Bh a a. 
Co. 
Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 2 
Providence, R. I 
Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 
Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 
Jackson Springs,N.C. $3.30 $4.40 
Wrightsville, N. C... 
Wilmington, N. C..... 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 
Shelby, N. C. 
Rutherfordton, N. 
Hickory, N. C. 5.25 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 
Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 
For information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C. H. GATTIS, 7. PF. a, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


4.50 
5.25 
5.80 
6.45 











ducted. Sacks furnished free. 
ready to sell. 


eS WW Oa 


We are the Leading Dealers in the Wool Trade in Virginia. 
Highest market price paid, and no commission charged, only freight charges de- 
Checks remitted promptly. 


WALLERSTEIN PRODUCE CO., 19 and 21 S. 13th St., Richmond, Va. 


References: American National Bank and Richmond merchants generally. 


Correspond with us when 











Wanted 


by selling yours. 


601 Majestic Bldg. 


Southern Real Estate 


I have hundreds of enquiries 
Farm lands and business properties, also res- 
idence properties suitable for summer homes. 
If your proyerty is for sale write me and I will prove to you that 


I Can Sell it 


I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 
more than any otber man in the North. 
If you want to sell, write me and 


Do It Now 


for Southern 


I will prove this to your satisfaction 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 











It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 





ASHINGTON 


stra 





Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully, 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20.00 set you have seen, return 
it at our expense, 

Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and made to wear. 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 


Look for ‘ Washington” rosettes and the name 


Wasbhineton on the gig saddle. 
lar and Hame, $16 00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS C0., 


A Set of Washington Harness. 





Every posst- 
Collar half patent leather, 
reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 


Price with Col- 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











